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Public Prayer. A Treatife in Two Parts. Part I. Reprefenting 
the Advantages and Difadvantages of fet Forms, and their refpec- 
tive Moment in determining the Mode of Public Worfhip. Part 
Il. Pointing out the Defects of Public Free Prayer, as pratiifed 
‘among Proteftant Diffenters, and direéting to proper Methods of 
Reformation and Improvement in that Mode of Worfhip, 12m0. 
2s. Buckland. 


N the Advertifement prefixed to this Treatife, we are told, 
that it has more than one author; which, indeed, without 
any fuch declaration, muft be evident to every difcerning reader ; 
the fecond part, though not without its merit, being-obvioufly 
inferior to the firft. 

The defign of the firft part, which is written with freedom, 
moderation, and Judgment, is to fhew the expediency and ufe- 
fulnefs of free prayer, in preference to forms. In the introduc- 
tion, the Author gives his readers a few ftri€tures on the autho- 
rity and antiquity of the two modes of prayer. As to the point 
of authority, he obferves, that the fcripture neither exprefsly 
enjoins, nor forbids, by any pofitive precept or prohibition, the 
praying with or without a form ; that one mode of worfhip may 
neverthelefs be better, and more eligible than another, though 
it is not enjoined as univerfally neceflary in all cafes; that if 
any mode of worfhip is preferable to another, the preference 
muft be juftly due to the primitive mode, whatever that might 
be, as Chrift and his apoftles, and all their pious followers in 
the firft and pureft ages, certainly worfhipped God in the beit 
way and manner. 

He further obferves on this head, that the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, fo far as can be collected from the New Tefta- 
ment, is in favour of free-prayer ; that the filence of fcripture, 
with refpeé to the particular mode of prayer, argues much more 
ffroncly for free prayer:than for forms, as it is not to be fup- 
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pofed, that the great founder of the Chriftian church would have 
left it without forms, or given no dircction for the compofition 
of them, if they had been abfolutely neceflary, or generally ex- 
pedient and ufeful. 

As to the point of antiquity, he obferves, that it is allowed 
by the moft celebrated and learned writers in favour of forms ; 
that free-prayer was the primitive mode of worfhip among Chrif- 
tians; that the firft introduction of forms into the Chriftian 
church was upon an occafion by no means honourable to them, 
namely, the grofs ignorance and fcandalous infufficiency of fome 
minifters towards the clofe of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century. He concludes his introduction with fome general 
remarks, and proceeds to confider the advantages of forms, the 
principal of which are thefe following : 

Set forms eftablifh and fecure the unity of faith and worhhip, 
reduce all the churches to an uniformity, prevent any difagree- 
ment or contradiction in their petitions, and inftruét them, as 
they worfhip the fame God, to worfhip him with the fame mind 


- and voice.—Forms of prayer are an ufeful, and, in fome cafes, 


neceflary relief to the infirmities of mankind ; particularly, in 
times of general and prevailing ignorance, when few are to be 
found, otherwife capable of conducting the public devotions, 
with tolerable propriety or decency.—Set forms claim the ho- 
nour and advantage of exact and accurate compofition. Where 
they are introduced, it is reafonable to fuppofe that learning, 
genius, and ftudy, will all be employed, to give the higheft pof- 
fible finifhing to them ; 2nd, in the ufe of fuch forms, the wor- 
fhippers depend not on the abilities of their minifter, whether 
they muft offer up proper and becoming petitions in fuitable lan- 
guage and method. Whereas the performer in free prayer is 
liable to run into much incoherence, and, in confequence, to vio- 
late grammar, apply mean and vulgar phrafes, ufe tedious repe- 
titions, dwell too largely upon fome topics, and omit or glance 
too flightly upon others, and the like, which cannot fail of ex- 
pofing the public offices of religion to fome degree of contempt 
or neglect.—Set forms are an ufeful curb upon the wild fancies 
and licentious paflions of fome men, that may be employed in 
leading the public devotions. — Set forms give people the advan- 
tage of bearing a vocal part in the public prayers. —The people, 
who worfhip by a prefcribed form, are apprized beforehand of 
what they fhould join in as their addrefs to God. When the 
people depend upon their minifter for the matter of their prayer, 
there muft be more uncertainty whether it will be fuch as they 
can confcientioufly join in. “They muft hear in order to under- 
ftand, and underftand in order to judge; and if what they have 
heard be agreeable, they adopt it, and offer it as the devout 
-breathing of their hearts to God ; the mind pafles throngh this 
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procefs as the minifter is uttering, or as foon as he has uttered a 
fentence in prayer; and yet it is no fooner uttered, than he is 
going on to another part of his prayer, that requires the fame 
operation. ‘Fhus the hearer is kept in painful fufpence and 
doubtful hefitation, and has little fcope left for the exercife of 
his devout affections. 

After giving fuch a reprefentation of the advantages of forms, 
as appears to our Author to include every thing of importance 
that has been urged in their favour, he now proceeds to take a 
review of thefe advantages. ‘The unity of the Chriftian church, 
the decency of Chriftian worfhip, and the devotion of Chriftian 
worfhippers, are the three grand objects, he obferves, which 
thofe who plead the advantages of forms mult have in view; and 
he is not worthy the name of a Chriftian, he adds, who regards 
any of them with indifference, much le{fs who treats them with 
neglect or contempt. 

© As tothe unity of the Chriftian church, continues he, which 
forms are fuppofed to fecure and advance ina greater degree than 
free prayer; we obferve that Chriftian unity and ecclefiaftical 
uniformity are two things in fome men’s ideas ftrangely con- 
founded ; and yet in their own nature, far from being {o con- 
nected, as that shat they muft neceffarily ftand or fall together. 
The former is converfant about the inward fubftantial and vital 
parts of Chriftianity, things eflential to a Chriftian as fuch ; the 
latter about circumftantial matters, points of mere ceremony 
and form, things no more effential to a perfon as a Chriftian, 
than his particular features, motion or drefs are neceflary to his 
being a man, or one of the human kind. The one admits va- 
riety in fpeculative opinions and external modes of religion; the 
other fixes an invariable ftandard to which the confciences of 
men muft be ftretched, and by which their practice muft be de- 
termined in doubtful, or confefledly indifferent matters. ‘I he 
one is founded in humility, and cemented by charity and love; 
the other takes its rife from a fpirit of domination, and requires 
fines, imprifonments, and worldly terrors effectually to fupport it. 
The one confifts with free enquiry and mutual forbearance ; the 
other damps or deftroys them. Through Chriff we have accefs by 
one fpirit unto the Father. Eph. ii. 18. Thus does an infpired 
apottle exprefs the common privilege of all true Chriftians, and 
exhibit the grand point in which all the great lines of true Chrif- 
tian faith and worfhip unite as their common centre. “They who 
worfhip the Father through the Son, as the only Mediator, and 
by the Spirit, with humble reliance on his gracious aids, fenfib!e 
that they are in themfelves unworthy to be accepted, and of 
themfelves unable to perform their duty in an acceptable manner, 
unite in the main cflentials of the Chriftian profeffion and wor- 


‘fhip, how much foever they be in other refpects divided. 
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‘ As to an agreement in the fame form of addrefs to God, it 
is as cafy to conceive how Chriftian unity may fubfift amidft va- 
riety in the exercife of free prayer; as how the feveral bodies- 
corporate in a kingdom may all unite in addreffing their prince, 
each in their own manner, and according to their own particular 
fentiments and circumftances, but all with fuch harmonious ex- 
preffions of loyalty, as fhew them well affected to his govern- 
ment ; and fuch a gencral agreement in the matter of their ad» 
drefles, as fhews them all to have the fame confidence in his 
royal wifdom and goodnefs for the common bleffings of an equal 
government, and fuch particular favours as are fuitable to their 
refpective circumftances, and confiftent with the general good, 
It is indeed natural to expeét fome difference in the addrefles 
prefented by different bodies of men; as for inftance, an houfe 
of convocation, and a number of diflenting minifters, and it is 
poflible they may contradict one another : but if one petition 
only for the protection of the church eftablifhed by law, and the 
fecurity of her privileges and revenues; and the other for the 
maintainance of toleration and religious liberty, here is difference 
without contradiétion ; and a wife and gracious prince (fuch as we 
have reafon to efteem his prefent Majefty) may look upon them 
‘both as his very good fubjects, and return them both avery gracious 
anfwer. A form of common addrefs to prevent difagreement or 
contradiction in the addreffes of his Majefty’s fubje&s, would be 
a new, unheard of, and ftrange device indeed; and why they 
fhould have a form of common prayer to prevent the like incon- 
venience in their addrefles to the King of Heaven, is not eafy to 
underftand; unlefs we fuppofe, what ought not to be once ad- 
mitted into our imaginations, that there is no allowance to be 
had in the court of Heaven for the different byafes of mankind 
from particular fentiments, paffions, and interefts, which fome- 
times affect their worfhip; or that God exaéts from thofe, that 
worfhip him, a feeming and outward agreement more perfed, 
than he knows can in this imperfect ftate of things, really and 
inwardly take place amongft thinking and inquifitive minds. 

‘ Upon the whole, it is hard to conceive, why in providing 
for unity of faith and worfhip, fo particular a ftrefs fhould be 
laid upon the ufe of one common form of prayer; and yet -the 
matter be Jeft abfolutely undetermined in refpeét of public preach- 
ing. Muft minifters and people ufe the very fame words in 
prayer to prevent contradiction and difagreement ; and yet the 
public inftructions be left to the difcretion of every minifter, and 
the confequence, that doctrines as widely different from one ano- 
ther, as earth and heaven, are taught to the people, be thought 
no breach of unity? Is it of fuch vaft importance to prevent 
difagreement in what minifters {peak as the mouth of the people 


to God; and yet of no importance to prevent the like difagree- 
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ment in what they deliver as the mouth of God to the people ? 
Shall the fear of difcord and contradiétion lay a reftraint upon the 
minifter’s bufinefs in the defk ; and yet that fear vanifh, when 
his bufinefs is transferred to the pulpit? The defire of unity 
does not operate uniformly in thefe two cafes. There was a 
time *, indeed, when this paffion had its effect both ways, and 
the fpirit of uniformity affected both the defk and the pulpit alfo 
in a confiderable degree. But all true lovers of civil and reli- 
gious liberty wifh never to fee the precedents of that time 
brought into the imitation or practice of this or any future age, 
and they will be cautious of pleading for uniformity of prayef 
upon principles, which purfued to their genuine confequences; 
lead to the moft pernicious infringements of the religious liberties 
of mankind.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to the decency of Chriftian wore — 
fhip; and here he acknowledges that the fame degree of propriety 
and exactnefs is not generally attainable in free prayer, as in 
forms. He obferves, however, that between the higheft and 
loweft degree of that decency, which regards the ftile, fentiment, 
or method in public prayer, there are feveral intermediate degrees 
fuficient for the purpofes of piety and devotion, within which, 
free prayer, under the management of minifters of richer or 
poorer talents, may fall, fo as always to be above contempt, and 
fometimes to come near the utmoft attainable exaétnefs of 2 
form. 

In conduéting public prayer, he fays, there is a happy mean 
between a rude negligence and coarfenefs on the one hand, and 
a finical nicenefs on the other ; a mean, which falls within the 
compafs of ordinary capacities properly.applied and improved, 
and is at once moft fuitable to the nature of the duty, and moft 
edifying to the generality of worfhippers. As to the indecency 
of men’s giving vent to their own weak fancies and ungoverned 
paffions, he does not in the leaft attempt to excufe it, but leaves 
thofe who are chargeable with fuch indecency to bear their own 
burthen. For a poffible, or in fome few inftances actual incon- 
venience of this kind, however, he cannot give up the caufe of , 
free prayer. Sound learning and real piety muft be at a lower 
ebb, he fays, than we can imagine them to be in the prefent age, 
before fuch an inconvenience can be common or general ; and 
fuppofing it common or general, the ufe of a form would be but 
a partial and imperfect remedy. ‘The true way of curing this 
evil, if common, he thinks, would be, to take meafures for the 
education and encouragement of a learned and pious clergy; and 
then as little feandal would accrue to religion from a few in one 
way, whomight poffibly utter ftrange and wrong things in their 
public prayers, as from a few in another way, who may poffibly 


* The time of Laua’s arch-epi‘copal domination. 
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read an excellent form in a ftrange and little lefs than profane 
manner. , 

As to the devotion of Chriftian worlhippers, that, our Author 
obferves, muft be the beft manner of worfhip, which beft pro- 
motes the great end of worfhip, by exciting and cherifhing pious 
attention and afteétions. ‘ Now, continues he, that ftated 
forms do not require a very clofe and fixed attention is in effe& 
acknowledged by the beft advocates for them, for it is one of their 
boafted advantages, that by being known beforehand, and fo re-' 
guiring lefs attention, they leave more room for the exercife of 
the affections ; whereas free prayer is charged with requiring 
too much attention to admit of affection. Well, if free prayer 
require too much, that forms may not feem to require too little, 
the compofers of them have hit upon the expedient of refponfes, 
that the people may not want fomething to fay or do in order to 
Awaken their attention, when it grows flat for want of novelt 
and variety to excite and engage it. This expedient does, we 
own, fecure fome attention to the part the people are to act in 
the public fervice, but whether it is favourable to a true devo- 
tional fixed attention may be juftly queftioned. The ferious 
fettied atiention of devout minds is moit favoured by the folemn 
filence of all, but him, who is the common fpeaker, and muft 
naturally be broke and hindered by the confufed murmur of dif- 
cordant voices, “The indevout, as may juftly be fufpeéted, have 
no attention excited or engaged by refponfes, but what confifts 
in waiting for their turn to {peak, and is much influenced by a 
Jow pleafure they take in elevating their voices, and reading fafter 
or Jouder than their neighbours.’ 

If it be urged, that free prayer requires too much attention to 
allow due fcope to the affe€tions, our Author anfwers in the 
words of B.ifhop Wilkins : that as a man may in his judg- 
ment affent unto any divine truth delivered in a fermon which he 
never heard before, fo may he join in his affc€ticns with any holy 
defire in a prayer which he never heard before. If he, who is 
the mouth of the reft, fhall, through imprudence, deliver what 
we cannot approve of, God does not look upon it as our prayer, 
if our defires do not fay amen to it. 

* The operations of the mind in underftanding, judging,  af- 
fenting, exercifing reflection, and the like, continues our Au- 
thor, are fooner exerted than defcribed, and more immediately 
connected in themfelves then they appear to be froma progreflive 
furvcy or defcription of them. Free prayer, in order to its being 
underftood, judged of, and anfwered with fuitable affection, as 
the minifter proceeds in it, requires no ftretch of faculties be- 
yond what they will very well bear, none beyond what they 
uffer in hearing {ermons, none but what is requifite to the car- 
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rying on common converfation every day of our lives. One 
would almoft think that fome people looked upon the public 
prayers, in the fame light with a mathematical lecture, at which 
a certain propofition was to be demonftrated, which would re- 
quire fuch a degree of attention to underftand it, and judge of 
the feveral {teps and their connection, in order to form the de- 
monftration, as would make it neceflary to have them wrote 
down upon a paper or board before their eyes. But if there be a 
wide difference in the two cafes, (as furely there is) if the great 
truths of religion exprefled in prayer are immediately obvious to 
all ferious and fenfible minds, we muft fay with a late ingenious 
writer, that ‘* we, for our parts, cannot fee the difficulty of a 
good man’s lifting up his heart to God, in holy defires and af- 
fections, inflantly upon its being ftruck with a pious fentiment . 
plainly, properly, and feelingly exprefled; juft as the darting 
rays of the fun both enlighten and warm all at once. ‘The holy 
affections of a devout foul may be conceived like the ftrings of a 
mufical inftrument in tune inffantaneoufly to anfwer to the firft 
touch of thought.” We conclude therefore that they do not 
fufficiently attend to the natural quick motion of the thoughts, 
and the immediate correfpondence there is between thought and 
affection, attention and devotion, in pious praying fouls, who 
fay that free prayer, by too much exercifing the thoughts, hin- 
ders the exercife of the affeCtions ; and we leave it to our readers 
to judge, whether indevotion does not more commonly arife from 
too little, than too much thought and attention.’ 

Our Author now proceeds to enumerate the difadvantages of 
forms ; and here he fuggefts the principal arguments in favour 
of free prayer.—T he ufe of forms is not fo fubfervient to the 
method of divine influence on the minds of men as free prayer. — 
Set forms of prayer are too indulgent to the backwardnefs and 
remifinefs of mankind, in applying their thoughts clofely to fub- 
jects of a religious nature.—Set forms cannot be fully adapted 
to particular circumftances and neceffities, and are no more per- 
tinent to every cafe, than general remedies to all particular difeafes. 
—Set forms have a tedious famenefs and uniformity in them, 
and do not fo powerfully excite and engage the attention of the 
mind, in the performance of the duty as free prayer.—In the ufe 
of forms there is great danger of men’s taking up with a mere 
form of godlinefs, and negleéting the power thereof.—The ufe 
of forms may proceed by an eafy and natural gradation to the 
impofition of them. 

On furveying the difadvantages of forms, our Author feels 
himfelf chiefly affeéted, he fays, with confidering them, as more 


unfriendly to the caufe of religious liberty and reformation, and as 
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lefs apt to promote the knowledge and fenfe of religion, than 
free prayer. 

¢ We mean not to affert, fays he, that ferious practical reli. 
gion muft neceflarily fink and perifh under a form of prayer, It 
is fufficient to our purpofe, if free prayer hath in this ref 
the advantage of forms; and to be convinced that it has fo,! let 
us attend a little to the nature and tendency of the mode in it- 
felf, and to fact and obfervation. As to the former, free prayer 
dees in its own nature tend to increafe the furniture of the mind, 
and warm the affections of the heart, whether we lead the public 
devotions in the free way, or join in them. If we lead the pub- 
lic devotions in this way, all the furniture of the mind is on fe- 
veral occafions brought into ufe, and a clofe attention is neceffary 
to its being ufed ina proper and becoming manner. Ourminds mutt 
Jabour after an acquaintance with fpiritual and divine things, to 
lay in furniture for the duty ; and when furnifhed in any good 
meafure for it, cannot without diligent ferious attention engage 
in the performance of it to advantage. If we join the public 
devotions in this way, we cannot in any meafure fulfil our duty, 
without giving a clofe, ferious, and fixed attention to /is words, 
who is our mouth to God, nor can we, while hanging as it 
were upon the lips of the {peaker, fo’ eafily let down or relax our 
attention, as if we were hearing or repeating a form, the cufto- 
marinefs whereoi, might difpofe us to pafs over it with a fuper- 
ficial glance of thought, juft as in reviewing a book, we have 
ofien read before, we are prone to run haftily over the pages, 
and attend to the general contents of every chapter only, with- 
out that particular attention we might be inclined to beftow upon 
it-at firft reading. As without attention, there'can ‘be no de- 
votion; fo that, which is a means to help us in‘ our attention, is 
certainly ferviceable to promote our devotion; and that con- 
ceived prayer is a means to engage our attention, we know by 
our own experience. Now the great things of religion, which 
we make the matter of our prayers, do greatly need to be better 
attended to, in order to their being more powerfully felt and 
practically improved ; and confequently that mode of devotion 
muft be beft, and moft conducive to ferious practical religion, 
which tends moft to excite and fix the attention. Befides, are 
there nat charms in novelty and variety, that at once pleafe and 
affect the human mind, and fo far as free prayer admits thefe 
charms, it is much more likely to pleafe and atfe& than forms. 
Humin nature is the fame in prayer as in other things; and it 
is to no purpole to fay, we fhould never be weary of a good 
thing, merely becaufe it is not new, or not different from what 
we had feen or known before ; for, thaugh we may not be fo 
weaty as to loath it, if it be good in itfelf, yet it cannot invite 
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or engage the fame degree of attention, nor yield the fame relifh 
of delight. On the whole, if attention and affection are of any 
importance in religion, or are proper to advance and promote it, 
free prayer, as tending to engage them, 1s of great advantage to 
the caufe and intereft of practical piety in the world.’ 

As the firft part of this treatife was drawn up with a view to 
the cafe of introducing liturgies amongft diflenters, the Author 
clofes it, with addreffing the following queries to the minifters 
and people of thatdenomination: —- 

¢ 1, Whether ferious vital religion is more likely to flourifh 
among diffenters by introducing liturgic worfhip, than in the 
way of free prayer? : gots 

¢ 2, Whether the diflenters of the prefent age have not loft 
much of the ferious fpirit and character, which is fo eflential to 
the grace, and fo helpful to the gift of prayer, and therefore feek 
refuge informs? . : 

‘ 3, Whether the neglect of family-religion now too com- 
mon among them, be not one evidence of the decay of feridus 

jety? | 
: r, Whether forms did not take place in the’ Chriftian 
church, after the primitive fpirit was departed from it, and whe- 
ther they were not followed by numberlefs corruptions ? 

‘ 5, Whether the plainnefs and fimplicity of divine worfhip 


can be long maintained in the univerfal ufe of forms, or whether ° 
various ceremonies of human device, have not generally gone 
along with them, or in due time followed, as a proper appen- ‘ 


dagetothem? ! 
‘ 6. Whether the credit of the miniftry is likely to be kept 
up in the ufe of forms; and whether thofe who are thought unfit 


to lead the public devotions without a form of other men’s de. . 
vifing, have not loft much ground in the efteem of the people? _ ’ 


‘ 7, Whether the old diflenters will not dwindle more and 
more under the ufe of forms, while the methodifts in the ufe of 
free prayer will draw greater numbers from their congregations, 
than they have ever yet done? 

‘ 8. Whether a liturgical worfhip will not difunite diffenters 
more and more; and as it is morally certain, they will not all 
join in one form; whether a variety of forms will not caufe 
odious comparifons, and fplit them into as many parties as there 
are different forms compofed in ufum Londini, Eboraci, Mancu- 
nit, Leverpolia, Sc. ? 

‘ g. Whether a diflenting liturgy, ftanding as a rival to that 
by law eftablifhed, will not be more offenfive to their neigh- 
bours than free prayer, and rather hinder than promote the coa- 
lition of church and diflenters ?” 

__ We have now given a pretty full view of what is contained 
in the firft part of the treatife now before us, and muft refer _ 
oO 
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of our Readers as have any defire of knowing what is advanced. 
in the fecond, to the work itfelf. 
R.. 
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The Morality of the Eaft; extracted from the Koran of Mohammed 
digefied under alphabetical Heads. With an Introduétion, and 
eccaftenal Remarks. Small 8vo. 2:8. fewed. Nicoll. 


VER fince the publication of the late learned Mr. Sale’s 

edition of the Koran, in this country, it hath been a.kind 
of fafhion with men of a certain turn of fentiment, to cry up, 
and recommend, the Mohammedan difpenfation. ‘Their view 
in doing this, 1s obvious enough ; and therefore we, as. Chrif- 
tians, fhould be cautious how we liften to their {pecious infi- 
nuations, in favour of other fchemes of religion or morality, to 
the diminution of that honour or that zeal which are due to the 
fupesior worth and unparalelled excellence of our own.—Can- 
dour, neverthelefs, muft allow, that there is much truth and 
propriety in the obfervation with which the Compiler of. this 
hittle fynopfis of the Mohammedan {yftem begins his introductory 
difcourfe : 

‘In order, fays he, to form a proper judgment of men and 
things, it will be incumbent on us to generalize our ideas, to 
extend them beyond the contemplation of our own countrymen, 
the profeflors of the fame religious principles, and beyond local 
modes of thinking: to mankind collective'y, and fubje&ts ab- 
ftractedly ; overlooking the feveral denominations by which 
humankind are broken into independent communities, and fe- 
parate brotherhoods; whether by the barriers of nature, the po- 
licy of governments, or mere obftinate tenacity of particular 
opmnicns.’ 

As it feems to be no part of our Editor’s defign, to convert us 
ta the Mohammedan faith, but merely to prefent us with a 
compendium of Eaftern morality, of a more modern date than 
the Bible, in order to enlarge our Ideas, and extend our can- 
dour and charity to different perfuafions ; fo he previoully re- 
marks, that, ¢ to form an impartial eftimate of the intrinfic 
merits of any religion, it may be neceflary to pafs over all the 
fupernaturals wherewith it is embellifhed, and recommended to 
the veneration of its votaries; and to examine the tendency of 
thofe practical duties enjoined for the conduét of man toward 
man : this is the infallible teft, the golden rule, laid down by 
our Meffiah, and brought home to the apprehenfions of thofe 
to whom it is addrefled, by a familiar and moft happy allufion. 
We are not only invited to judge for ourfelves what is right 5 
but are referred to a fruit tree as a guide to our judgment : Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thifiles? Even fo evcry god 
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sree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evn 
:uits—W herefore, by their fruits ye fall know them.’ 

The very fenfible Editor of this little Turkifh manual of moral 
precepts, thus proceeds to explain the fcheme, and apologize 
for the nature of his prefent undertaking. ‘ It is hoped, fays 
he, this publication may not be mifconftrued, or mifrepre- 
fented, into a defign to recommend Mohammedifm to Chrifti- 
ans; or in any meafure to fet the Koran in competition 
with the Holy Scriptures: God be thanked we are not re~ 
duced to derive our morals from any fuch fource ; as ¢ having 
the fuperior advantage and infinite happine/s of *’ drinking the 
waters of life from a purer ftream! The only view was, by 
undergoing a piece of drudgery, to prefent the public with what 
may at leaft be efteemed a curiofity by numbers who might be 
difgufted with the toil of acquiring it, viz. from a heap of jar- 
gon to extract and throw into a concife view, the moral maxims 
ofan Arab, whofe dictates have been received by fuch extenfive 
regions, in the faireft and moft delightful quarter of the globe. 
May one farther motive be tolerated ? The operations of that 
zeal, which is not according to knowledge, are fo violent in 
fome, contract the operations of the mind into fo narrow a 
circle, and warp the judgment fo far from the truth ; that we 
ought to pray for that degree of Laodicean lukewarmnefs, which 
may preferve to us the free and perfect ufe of our rational facul- 
ties: and there are many fincere and well meaning, people, to 
whom it may be fome information, to find that muflulmen, al- 
though painted with fuch fierce whifkers on fign pofts at inn 
doors, are taught by their law, underftand, and praétice, the 
moral duties ; to a degree that may fhame many who profefs a 
better religion : this compilation may therefore not be without 
its ufe in extending that charity of opinion toward our fellow 
creatures, which is fo little underftood, though it conftitutes fo 
fundamental an article of the Chriftian religion.’ 

Our Author now goes on, by way of farther introdudtion, to 
lay before his Readers a compendious view of the life and con- 
duct of that fubtil Arabian genius, whofe pretended miffion 
from heaven caufed fo prodigious a revolution on earth ! This 
account is chiefly borrowed from Mr. Maclaine’s excellent tranf- 
lation of the learned Dr. Mofheim’s ecclefiaftical hiftory ; of 
which we lately made ample mention in fome of our Reviews. 
Ac the clofe of this extraét from Dr. Mofheim, he introduces: 
the following remark from Tournefort : 

‘* Of all falfe religions, the Mahometan is the moft dange- 
rous, becaufe it not only ftrongly flatters the fenfes, but in man 


points alfo agrees with Chriftianity. Mahometifm is founded. 


* The words printed in Italics, are infe-ted in the place of a paren- 


thefis which we have omitted, as referring to a quotation from another 
writer, not here extracted. 
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on the knowledge of the true God, the Creator of all things, 
upon the love of our neighbour, the purification of the body, 
and a qaiet peaceable life. It abhors idols, and the worthip of 
them is ftrictly prohibited.” 

To this laft quotation, our Editor fubjoins the following fin. 
gular conjecture, which we fhall tranfcribe, and leave to the 
Reader’s animadverfion : 
| © Indeed Mohammed, fays he, appears to have been a zealous 
afferter of the unity of Deity ; taking frequent occafion throughout 
the Koran to infift on it as the fundamental point of religion, 
and to denounce fevere vengeance again{t thofe who affociate 
other names or relations with God. If it may be pardonable ta 
indulge a little in conjecture, it may not appear perhaps the 
moft abfurd'that has becn hazarded, when we refle& how ex- 
tenfive the fpread of Mohammedifm has been, if we attribute 
fomewhat'of. that reformation from Romifh idolatry, the feeds 
of which continued taking roet, long before they were cultivat- 
ed for political purpofes ; to the indireét influence of the doc- 
trite of the unity of the great God of the univerfe, who is truly, 
if, in an erroneous manner, the pure object of eaftern adoration. 
That this conjecture may not be laughed out of countenance, 
without fomething farther being urged to apologife for makingit; 
the Reader is requefted to confider, that while the Chriftian world 
were daily worfhipping and eating their God in the form and fub- 
ftance of a cake ; while they were debafing and wafting their ra- 
tional powers on fcholaftic fubtilties, founded in abfurdity ; the 
Afiatics adored a God whom they were taught to conceive in thefe 
terms—** God! there is no God but he; the living, the felf- 
fubfifting ; neither flumber nor fleep feizeth him; to him be- 
longeth whatfoever is in heaven, and on earth. Whois he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleafure ? He 
knoweth that which is paft, and that which is to come to them, 
and they fhall not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but 
fo far as he pleafeth. His throne is extended over heaven and 
earth, and the prefervation of both is no burthen unto him. He 
is the high, the mighty.” .Thefe are expreffions which muft 
ftrike with their fublimity, even thofe who defpife the Arabian 
apoftle that dictated them. 
| § Were it neceflary to enter into a comparifon between the 
Mohammedan fyftem and popery, a thinking man would not 
hefitate long in deciding to which the preference was due : for 
to inftance only in another particular; whereas the penances 
and atonements for fins in the latter, are chiefly directed to 
ufelefs rituals, and unprofitable mortifications ; the expiations 
of the former have generally a benevolent direétion to the good 
of fociety ; as to the freeing the captive, to feeding and cloath- 


ing the hungry, &c. See fome inftances of this kind, paren 
the 
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the articles Murper, Oatus, &c. befide other inftances which 
do not come fo direétly under our view, : 

‘ That the more northern nations have improved fo happily this 
firt principle of theology, which dawned on them through the 
Mohammedan fyftem ; and perhaps aflifted them in recoveri 
and refining the Chriftian religion from the rubbith under which 
it was overwhelmed by craft and ignorance, may be partly ac- 
counted for from thofe principles which will equally explain why 
they have afferted and maintain, the natural and civil rights of 
mankind, in a greater or lefs degree, while the foft nations of 
the eaft, continue from century tocentury the difpirited fubjeds 
to an abfolute and fixed defpotifm.’ 

But enough of Jntroduétion : let us now proceed to the prin- 
cipal part of this compilement, the collections from the Koran. 
Thefe are not, however, very numerous; the following general 
heads comprehending moft of the feveral fubjects, thus alphabe- 
tically digefted, viz. Alms, Avarice, Beneficence, Calumny, Charity, 
Civility, Covetoufnefs, Diffentions, Divorces, Envy, Forgivenefs, Ey- 
pocrify, Infidelity, “Fuftice, Marriage, Modefty, Murder, Oaths, Pa- 
rents, Patience, Pride, Retaliation, Slander, Toleration, Ufurg, 
Whoredom, Women; and a few others, which we have omitted 
for the fake of brevity. , 

Towhat has been delivered on moft of thefe topics, by the 
Arabian Legiflator, our editor has fubjoined fuch remarks as 
refpectively occurred to him, on the feveral fubjects ; and thefe 
remarks feem in general to be founded in good {enfe, and an 
enlarged generous turn of thinking. Some of his opinions, 
however, will, we believe, appear very fingular to many of his 
readers ; and may, perhaps, be combated with fuccets, by thofe 
who cntertain different fentiments, with regard to his notion of 
polygamy, and one or to other capital points. What he has faid, 
under the article INHPRITANCE and LEGACIES, is, to fay the 
leaft of it, ingenious. ‘The Koran ordains, that ** Men ought 
to have a part of what their parents and kindred Jeave behind 
them when they die: and women ought alfo to have a part of 
what their parents and kindred leave, whether it be little, or 
whether it be much ; a determinate part is due tothem. And 
when they who are of kin are prefent at the dividing of what is 
left, and alfo the orphans, and the poor, diftribute unto them 
fome part thereof ; and if the eftate be too fmall, at leaft fpeak 
comfortably unto them. And Ict thofe fear to abufe orphans, 
who, if they leave behind them a weak offspring, are folicitous 
for them: let them therefore fear God, and fpeak that which is 
convenient. Surely they who devour the pofleflions of orphans 
unjuftly, fhall fwallow down nothing but fire into their belbics, 
and fhall broil in raging flames. God hath thus commanded you 
concerning your children. A maje fhal! have.as much as the fhare 
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of two females: but if they be females only, and above two jn 
number, they fhall have two third parts of what the deceafed 
fhall leave ; and if there be but one fhe fhall have the half. And 
the parents of the deceafed fhall have each of them a fixth Part 
of what he fhall leave, if he have a child ; but if he have no 
child, and his parents be his heirs, then his mother fhall have 
the third part. And if he have brethren, his mother fhall havea 
fixth part, after the legacies which he fhall bequeath, and his 
debts be paid. Ye know not whether your parents or your chil- 
dren be of greater ufe unto you. ‘This is an ordinance from 
God, and God is knowing and wife. Moreover, ye may claim 
half of what your wives fhall leave, if they have no iflue ; but 
if they have iflue, then ye fhall have the fourth part of what 
they fhall leave, after the legacies which they fhall bequeath, and 
the debts be paid. ‘They alfo fhal] have the fourth part of what 

e fhall leave, in cafe ye have no iflue; but if ye have iffue, 
then they fhall have the eighth part of what ye thall leave after 
the legacies which ye fhall bequeath, and your debts be paid, 
And if a man or woman’s fubftance be inherited by a diftant 
relation, and he or fhe have a brother or fifter ; each of them 
two fhall have a fixth part of the eftate. But if there be more 
than this number, they fhall be equal fharers in a third part, af- 
ter payment of the legacies which fhall be bequeathed, and 
the debts, without prejudice to the heirs. Chap. iv. vol. i. 
Pp. 93. 

We have appointed unto every one kindred, to inherit part 
of what their parents and relations fhall leave at their deaths. 
And unto thofe with whom your right hands have made an al- 
liance, give their part of the inheritance; for God is witnefs 
of all things. Men fhall have the preheminence above women, 
becaufe of thofe advantages wherein God hath caufed the one 
of them to excel the other, and for that which they expend of 
their fubftance in maintaining their wives. Chap. iv. vol. i. 

- 101. 

: <¢ If a man die without iffuc, and have a fifter, fhe fhall have the 
half of what he fhall leave ; and he fhall be heir to her, in cafe 
fhe have noiffue. But, if there be two fifters, they fhall have 
between them, two third parts of what he fhall leave; and if 
there be feveral, both brothers and fifters, a male fhall have as 
much as the portion of two females. God declareth unto you 
thefe precepts, left you err; and God knoweth all things.” 
Chap. iv. vol. i. p. 127. 

To the foregoing ordinance, the Editor has fubjoined the 
following remark. 

‘ The Turkish empire was founded on conqueft ; the prince is the 
fountain of property, and may be confidered asa perfect defpot: yet, 


under this defpotifm, according to the law of Mohammed, by apr 
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the private concerns of the fubjec are to be regulated : fucceffion is 
more equitably fettled, than it is by the feudal fyftems which have 
obtained in other parts of Europe. {It is true that commerce and the 
arts have in the latter, given commercial and monied property, fuch 

a counterbalance to that of land, that landed property has gradually 
fot much of its tyrannic influence ; and the forms of government 
frit founded on thefe military tenures, have mellowed down to more 
equitable fyftems, in proportion to their attention to thefe objects. _ 
But, if the Ossomans at any time, feized by the contagion of litera- ‘~/ 
tare, fhould come to underitand the native rights of mankind bet- * 
ter, and by commerce to offefs an influence which may enable them 
to avail themfelves of their knowledge againft their haughty Sultans ; 
this fundamental advantage, of a partition of inheritance, would, fo 
far as it obtained in ufe, give them great advantages over ftates where 
janded property continues fubject to its antient limitations, while their 
fovereigns have loft that afcendancy and military ftrength it formerly 
procured them. If we confider the extenfive fize of this vaft empire, 
and conceive it freed from the oppreflive government under which its 
inhabitants groan, and become full of people, fpringing from the al- 
lowance of polygamy ; they would under fuch circumftances promife 
fairer for univerial empire, than any cramped ftate where land is tied 
up, where numbers of people are continually drained off from fociety, 
and buried in religious celibacy ; and where prepofterous reftriflions 
obftruét the entrance into matrimony, to the eventual check of propa- 
gation: or if an extenfion of knowledge and popular vigour, fhould 
break the Orientals into feparate independencies, they would in all 
probability flourifh in arts, commerce, and maritime itrength, while 
Europe, in either cafe, declining, may fee ali thefe bleflings by a re- 
flux retire back to thofe climes from whence they firft dawned on man- 
kind.’ 

We fhall conclude this article, with the Author’s Remark on 
Divorces ; omitting the extract from the Koran on this fubje&, 
on account of its too great length. It is fufficient to obferve, that 
Mohammed allowed his followers to put away their wives, {for 
what reafonable caufe or caufes is not faid) under certain legal 
regulations and reftrictions ; and this they are permitted to doa 
fecond, and even a third time, in cafe of their fo often renewin 


the matrimonial connexion. On this head, we have the follow- 
ing obfervations : 


‘ It would be impertinent to enlarge on the natural intentions of 
Matrimony ; of which, every man’s reafon, and much more his feel- 
ings, givehim fufficient information : as it is capable of communicating 
the higheft earthly felicity, fo can it be perverted to the greateft extre- 
mity of mifery. When the ends of entering into an indiffoluble en- 
gagement, on which the domettic comfort of all the future parts of 
our lives, fo intimately depends, are fruftrated! no fituation can be 
conceived more intolerable; and it is painful even to think that fuf- 
ferers in thefe circumftances fhould have all their fond expectations, 
all their focial enjoyments, all their peace of mind, ruined beyond re- 
dcemption! and that the laws which ought to protect the injured, 
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fhould in thefe cireumftances betray them; and often ftrengthen the 
hands‘of opprefion ! Divorces, by the Chriftian law are difcouraged 
except in cafes of adultery; but numberlefs caufes of unhappinefs Oc. 
cur, which render the matrimonial ftate unfupportable, that do not 
offer fuch a plea to juftify feparation: and when this union, from 
whatever caufes, becomes grievous,—for life is a dreadful term! the 
apoftles replied very naturally—if the cafe of the man be fo with his wifz, 
it is not good to marry.—By the Mohammedan law divorces are allowed 
to take place between the fame perfons repeatedly : here therefore the 


» facility of feparating and coming together again, not only grants the 


remedy wifhed for, but grants it to an extream; and appears to afford 
too great a latitude tocaprice. Perhaps the golden mean may lie be- 
tween them. For, let whatfoever render it difagreeable for man and 
wife to live with each other, the fufferer ought to be allowed recourfe 
to an eafy remedy :—but if, after feparation, they were prohibited 
the privilege of coming together again on any confideration ; this 
would conk the motives of parting, to be as caréfully weighed, as 
thofe of the firft connexion. For if acouple found on enquiry, that 
notwithftanding their difcontents, they had a foundation of fecret 
tendernefs for each other, which the thoughts of parting difcovered, 
and which ftarted at the undoing of what could not be renewed; the 
union which ought to fubfift, would on fuch a refult of felf-examination, 
receive a frefh cement; while thofe who ought to part, would be gra- 
tified with the 5 aces Many gentle honeft hearts would thus be 
preferved from breaking, many ufeful lives be prolonged, many a 
pains-taking perfon refcued from beggary, and many fortunes fnatched 
from ruin. ‘lhofe who failed in one adventure, might have the op- 
portunity of trying another with more fuccefs ; while thofe; of which 
there are many, with whom hobody ought to live, would be denied 
the diabolical pleafure of tormenting others to death, or of involving 
them in the confequences of ruinous conduct. 


© This would indeed be a law of reafonable liberty.” 


This fubjegt of divorces, is a very delicate one ; and we be- 
lieve there are few of our Readers who will not enlarge on it, in 
their own minds. For us, we have neither room nor leifure, at 
prefent, to expatiate on this head. One remark, however, 1s 
obvious, as *to the policy and expediency of this law of me 
to the Muffelmans,—that as they were allowed to have no lefs 
than four wives at once (befide as many concubines as they 
could maintain) it was the more requifite to permit the hufband 
to get rid of as many of them as he found himfelf unable to ma- 
nage: for, otherwife, we do not fee bow it could be in the 
power of mortal man to keep his houfe quiet, with fo many 
rival females under his roof: and mercy on him, if all or any 
of them proved to be Xantippes ! G. : 
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Voyages and Travels in the Eevant, &c. By the late Frederick 
Haffelquift, M. D. continued from Page 145, in-our Review 
for February. 


AVING given a pretty full account of that part of this 
curious performance in which the Author defcribes the 
feveral countries through which he pafled, the manners and cuf- 
toms of the people, together with the incidents of his travels, 
we fhall in the prefent article confider more particularly his obfer- 
vations and difcoveries in natural hiftory, medicine and com- 
merce. But before we enter upon this fecond part of the work, 
we fhall tranfcribe, from the firft, an anecdote, relative to 
natural hiftory, with which the world in general is unac- 
quainted. 
- At Smyrna, ‘I waited, fays our Author, on Mr. Peyfonel, 
the French conful, and member of the academy of infcriptions 
and belles lettres. “To his great knowledge I am indebted for 
the following obfervation relating to natural hiftory. Corals 
' have in our age been efteemed a proper fubje& for the pens of 
the greateft naturalifts, Nature hath fo contrived this part of 
her works, that corals have had a contrary Jot from other natu- 
ralia, and have been claffed under the different kingdoms of na- 
ture: and it is yet uncertain to which they properly belong. In 
Mr. Peyfonel’s company the learned Count Marfigli had the good. 
fortune to overcome all the doubts he had entertained about thefe 
naturalia, when in bis invaluable Hiifloria Maris, he laid before 
the world what he took to: be’the flowers of the corals, At that 
tyme they were thought to be vegetables. We know of none 
who immediately diffented from this opinion. Mr. Peyfonel, by 
fome obfervations he made on the French coaft, before Marfigli 
printed his book, had reafon to think otherwife, experience 
convincing him that corals were inhabited by worms. Mr. Pey- 
fonel did not make natural hiftory his ftudy; he did not fet much 
value on thefe obfervations, yet communicated them to his bro- 
ther, a learned phyficiaa, who intended to publifh them. At 
length Count Marfigli anticipated Mr. Peyfonel, who fuppreffed 
his and his brother’s obfervations ; but afterwards informed Mr. 
Reaumur of them, who knew how to make ufe of fuch a confi- 
derable fpeculation. Mr. Reauraur gave it to the royal Pari- 
fian academy of fciences, augmented with his ow: obfervations ; 
Nor omitted to attribute the honour to the real difcoverer. This 
was the rife of an opinion about corals, that fince huth been 
thought worth the enquiry of the learned, and has received an 
almoft univerfal applaufe.’ 
Dr. Haffelquift, being a pupil of the truly wonderful Lin- 
Neus, arranges the various parts of the creation accordin: to ihe 
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fyftem of his. great mafter, beginning with the Mammol¢ 
Among thefe the leaft known are the Mus Jacutus, and the 
Hippopotamus. ~The firft of thefe animals is thus charaée. 
rized by Linnzus in his Sy/ema Nature: Mus cauda elongata floc 
cofa palmis pentadactylis, plantis trydactylis, femoribus longiffimis, brac- 
tiis breviffimis. ‘ This animal, fays our Author, is the fize of a 
large moufe : it fupports itfelf only on its hind-legs, and there- 
- fore hops or jumps in its progrefive motion. When it refts it 
clofes its feet to its belly, and fits on its knees bent. It holds 
its victuals with its fore-feet, as do the reft of this tribe. It fleeps 
in the day-time, and wakes at night; eats wheat, wheat-bread, 
and the feeds of oily grain; is not much afraid of man, yet is 
not eafily tamed: and for this reafon is always kept in a cage, 
It is met with in Egypt, or between Egypt and Arabia. The 
Arabians call it Garbuka ; the French who live in Egypt, Ratide 
Montagne.’ ‘This animal has been called by fome naturalifts Cy- 
niculus Minor, by others, Lepus Indicus. ‘To the preceding ac- 
count our Author fubjoins the following fenfible refleGtion : ¢ If 
one fhould follow the method of the ancients in defcribing this 
animal, we might fay, it had a head like a hare; whifkers like 
a fquirrel ; the fnout of a hog ; a body, ears, and fore-legs like a 
moufe ; hind-legs like a bird; with the tail of alion. Whata 
motiftrous anima! would this feem to be! and had it been deli- 
neated 2000 years ago, it would at this day have been accounted 
a'monfter. ‘Io this manner of defcribing, do moft monftrous 
animals owe their origin, as griffins, unicorns,’ &c. 

The HippororaAmus is thus characterized by Linnzus: 
Dentes primores fuperiores 6, per paria remati ; inferiores 4. premt- 
nentes, intermedits reéta protenfis. Lenarii folitarit, oblique truncatt. 
Pedes margine unguiculati, As this prodigious animal is an in- 
habitant of upper Egypt, never defcending below the cataracts 
ef the Nile, the Doétor had no opportunity of feeing it himfelf. 
“The following particulars concerning it were related to him by 
a perfon of credit who had refided many years in Egypt, viz. Its 
hide is.a toad foracamel. It deftroys the ctotelile whenever 
they meet. He is fo voracious, as in a very fhort time to deftroy 
a whole ficld of corn ; to prevent which, the inhabitants lay a 
Targé quantity of peafe in his way, which having devoured, he 
becomes violently thirfty, returns to the river and drinks a vat 
quantity of water, which, {welling the peafe in his belly, proves 
the caufe of his immediate death. 

Birds make the fecond clafs of animals obferved by our Author 
in the courfe of his travels. Among thefe the following-are the 
moft remarkable. 

ArpeEa Isis. By Linnzus, thus defcribed ; capite levi, cor- 
pore albo, réftro flavefcente apice pedibufque nigris. According to 
our Author, if is the fize of a raven, it feeds on infects a8 jas 
Soa ; ; Togs 
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frogs, which abound in Egypt after the inundation of the Nile. 
< 1 am inclined, fays.the Doétor, to believe this bird to be the 
Ibis of the ancient Egyptians, rather than any other, becaufe it 
is: I. very common in Egypt, and almoft peculiar to this coun- 
try; 2.,it cats and deftroys ferpents ; 3. the urns found in the 
fepulchres contain a bird of this fize.’ : 

Tetrao Corurnix. Thequail. ‘ It is of the fize of a 
turtle-dove. I have met with it in the wildernefs of Paleftine, 
near the fhores of the Dead Sea and Jordan, and between Jordan 
and Jerico,; and in the defarts of Arabia Petrea. If the food 
of the Ifraelites in the defarts was a bird, this is certainly it, 
being fo common in the places through which they pafled.’ 

In {peaking of the common pigeon, our Author obferves, 
that fhe builds her neft in the following manner: * The male 
gathers ftraw, &c. and carries it to the fitting female; but he 

ives it to her in a very peculiar manner, leaning His neck over 
her’s, fo that fhe receives the materials from the oppofite fide, 
and lays them under her belly, building a round neft.’. 

Among the third clafs of animals, viz. AMPHIBIA, the firft 
which claims attention is the Lacerta Chameleon. * J found, 
fays the Doétor, the remains,of various infects in its ftomach, 
viz. tipula, coccionelle and butterflies. I faw part of an en- 
tire ear of tarley in the excrement, which is very fingular, I 
could not find the vefica urinaria. This animal is very fubje& 
to the jaundice, efpecially if it is made angry. It feldom changes, 
unlefs it is made angry, from black to yellow, or greenifh co- 
lour, that of its gall; which laft, being tranfmitted into its 
blood, appears very plain, as the mufcles of the Chameleon are 
very thin, and the fkin pellucid. This lizard, of which the 
ancients have related fo many true and fabulous ftories, and 
which is known to all writers of natural hiftory under the com- 
pound name of Chameleo, I procured alive, about the time 
when the fpring had induced it to leave its winter retreat. This 
elegant creature is frequently found in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna: here it climbs the trees and runs among the ftones.’ 
After mentioning the common opinions concerning this animal, 
namely, that it aflumes the colour of every object it approaches, 
and lives entirely upon air, he proceeds thus: ‘ I will now re- 
Jate what I obferved myfelf, in one I kept alive a confiderable 
time. I could never obferve that it aflumed the colour of any 
painted objeét prefented to its views though I have made many 
experiments with all kinds of colours, on different things, 
flowers, cloth, paintings, &c. Its natural colour is iron- 
grey, or black mixed with a little grey. This it fometimes 
changes, and becomes entirely of a brimftone yellow, which is 
the colour I have feen it mof frequently aflume. I have feen it 
lume a darker yellow, approaching fomewhat to a green; 
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fometimes a lighter, at which time it rather inclined to a white, 
I have not obferved it to aflume any other colours. It changes 
colour efpecially on two occafions, viz. on being expofed to the 
beams of the fun, and when made angry, which 1 effeéted by 
pointing” at it with my finger. When it was changing from 
black to yellow, the fo les of its feet, its head, and the bag under 
its throat, began firft to change. I faw it feveral times fpeckled 
with large black fpots over its whole body, which. gave it an 
elegant appearance. When it was of an iron-grey colour, it ex- 
tended its fides, or ribs, and hypochondria, which made the fkin 
fit clofe to the body, and it appeared plump and handfome ; but 
as foon as it turned yellow, it contracted thofe parts, appearing 
thin, empty, lean and ugly; and the nearer it approached to 
white, the emptier and uglier it feemed ; but it appeared worft 
in regard to fhape, when ‘it was fpeckled.’ He farther informs 
us, that it lived 24 days without food, continuing brifk and 
lively all the time; but that, at lenpth, it became very wn 
and, being bit by a turtle, expired, 

In clafs the fourth, viz. FisHes, we find nothing very ree 
markable except the Siturus Clarias. Vide Syftema Nature Lins 
nai, N°. 150. § Itlives, fays our Author, in the Nile, and is 

called Scherlan by the Arabians. If it pricks any one with the 
bone of the breaft-fin, it is dangerous, being poifonous. I have 
feen the cook of a Swedifh merchant-fhip die of the prick of this 


The fifth clafs confifts of Insects. Here the Dostor’s ob- 
fervations concerning the Gryllys Arabicus, (Arabian Locuft) de- 
ferve attention. Thofe who are acquainted with feripture con- 
troverfy know that John’s feeding upon locufts in the wildernefs 
hath been to many a {tumbling block, locutts being fuppofed un- 
natural food; and that, in order to render the ftory probable, 
they are of opinion that the axgides of John were either fome 
kind of fruit or fowl. Our ‘Traveller, ever attentive to any thing 
which might tend to illuftrate or explain the facred writings, de- 
termined, * during his ftay in Egypt, to learn, if poffible, whe- 
ther locufts make any part of the food of the prefent inhabitants 
of the country where John dwelt. He obferves, that, Arabia 
being inacceffible to Europeans, all that can be learnt concern- 
ing this matter mutt be gathered from the report of others. Ac- 
cordingly he enquired oF Armenians, Grecians, Coptites, and 
Syrians, who all anfwered in the affirmative. * But, fays the 


Do&or, the informations I had from Greeks, who had travelled 


to Mount Sinai, are thofe I can moft depend on ; for the Gre-, 
cian church has a noted convent there. The Arabians live in 
the places adjacent.’ From a learned and ingenious Scheck*, 


* A kind of magiftrate, or chief, or lawyer, among the Arabs. 1 
Wi 
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with whom he was acquainted at Cairo, he obtained the follow- 
ing anfwers to his queftion, Whether the Arabs feed on Locutts? 

¢ At Mecca, which is furnifhed with corn from Egypt, there, 
frequently rages a famine, when there is a fcarcity in Egypt. 

The people here are then obliged, as in all other places of the 

world, to fupport life with unufual food. Locufts obtain a 

place then amongft their victuals: they grind them to flower in 

their hand-mills, or powder them in ftone mortars. They mix 

this flower with water, to a dough, and make thin cakes of it, 

which they bake like other bread, on a heated griddle.’ a 

then afked, continues he, whether the Arabs do not ufe Locufts 

without being driven by neceflity ? He anfwered, that it is not 

uncommon to fee them eat Locufts when there is no famines 

but then they boil them a good while in water, afterwards ftew 

them with butter, and make a fort of fricaflee, which has no bad 

tafte.’ ‘I farther afked, fays the Doétor, Whether the Lo- 

cufts of the Arabians were different from thofe in Egypt? He 

anfwered, No.’ 

After mentioning the common Bee, Apis mellifera, * The 
Egyptian Bee-hives, fays our Author, are very fingular in their 
kind. They are made of coal-duft and clay, which being well 
blended together, they form of the mixture a hollow cylinder of 
a fpan diameter, and as long as they pleafe, from fix to twelve 
fect: this is dried in the fun, and becomes fo hard that it may be 
handled at will. I faw fome thoufands of thefe hives at a village 
between Damiata and Manfora; they compofed a wall round 4 
houfe, after having become unferviceable in the ufe they were 
irft made for.’ 

Cancer Cursor. The Running Crab: This infect is thus 
diftinguifhed by Linnaeus: Thorace levi integerrimo, lateribus 
pofiice marginato, antennis fiffilibus, cauda refiexa. It is an inha- 
bitant of the fea-coaft of Egypt and Syria. It generally iflves 
forth from the fea about fun-fet, and is feen running with great 
celerity along the fand. It has very fingular appendices to its 
tail, and its eyes are fixed in the axienne. 

The only animals mentioned by Dr. Hafielquift in the fixth 
clafs, which (according to the Linnzan fyftem) confifts of Ver- 
Mes, are the Scpia odfopodia, the Cuttle-fifh, and the Pinna mu- 
ricata. The Cuttle-fifh, fays he, is the. moft inveterate enemy 
ef the latter, rufhing in, and devouring it as foon as it opens 
the fhell, unlefs prevented ; but there being always one or more 
of the Cancer pinnetheris in the fhelly which always keep in the 
mouth of it, and as the enemy advances, he gives notice of the 
danger, and the Pinna fhuts her fhell. He is permitted to live 
within the fhell as a recompence for his trouble.’ 

We come now to the botanical part of this curious work, 
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whence we fhall felect the Author’s account of thofe plants which 
are leaft generally known. 

¢ CoRNUCOPI# CucULATUM. [I found this plant the 2d 
of March, in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, towards Barnaba. 
It is one of thofe I was very defirous of feeing. It is a grafs in 
appearance quite different from all of its tribe. I was the more 
rejoiced to find it, as it has been feen and defcribed by very few. 


‘botanifts in its satebal ftate. It is to be found in the vales round 


Smyrna, and has not been met with growing wild in any other 
place; nor has it ever entered any botanical garden.’ Thofe 
who are defirous of feeing Linneus’s defcription of this plant, 
will find it among the Triandria Digynia, N°. 72. in the Genera 
Plantarum, and page 79. in the Species.. This plant was fent 
many years ago from Smyrna by Dr. Sherard to Mr. Petiver in 
England, who, in his Gazophylacium, Vol. I. plate 73. has 
given a "good figure of it. He calls it the Seiphia Club- ruth, 
with crooked heads. 

¢ Mimosa Nirotica. This plant, and not the Mima See 
negal, produces the Gummi Arabicum. Both fpecies grow together 
promifcuoufly: hence it happened that the latter having been by 
chance brought to Europe, inftead of the firft, and Alpinus not 
having diftinguifhed one from the other, the Mimofa Senegal was 
by all writers in Botany and the A@ateria Medica, believed to be 
the true plant which produced the above mentioned gum.’ 

We fhall now pafs on to the chapter which treats of plants, 
animals, &e. mentioned in fcripture. 

© Luke xvii. ver. 6. cuxapives. Chrift certainly meant the 
Sycamore of the ancients, and Pharaoh’s Fig-tree of the Egyp- 
thai; which the Arabians call Guimez, when he pointed to a 
large tree, he faid the difciples might, ‘by faith, remove it into 
the fea; for fueh there are now in Judea ond Galilee, where 
Chrift then was. Luther, therefore, tranflated it very badly in 
calling it a mulberry-tree, which is neither congruent with 
Scripture nor natural hiftory.’ 

« Luke xix. ver. 4. cuxegoupia. The tree on which little Za- 
cheus climbed near Jericho, to fee Chrift pafs. The Greek 
text fhews it was a Sycamore; therefore the Roman Catholics, 
Greeks: and Armenians, are led into an error, when they vilit 
the holy places, for they are fhewn a tree of a different genus.’ 

‘. Allium cepa. “That this was one of the fpecies of onions for 
which the Ifraelites longed, we may guefs by the quantity to 
this day ufed in Egypt, ‘and by their goodnefs there. ° Whoever 
has tafted oniohs in Egypt, muft allow that none can be had 
better in ‘any part of the univerfe. 

« Zeo, The Lion. This is not met with in Syria or Palef- 
tine ; but in great numbers at Babylon, now Bagdad. It is’not 
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an inhabitant of Egypt, unlefs it be on the confines of Lybia,: 


coming from the inland parts of Africa. How is this confiftent 
with tke Bible, where the Lion is mentioned as an animal com- 
mon to Paleftine and Syria, efpecially in the biftory of Sampfon? 
Where did the fight between Sampfon and the Lion happen ?” 
__— But it is now time to finifh an article which fome of our 
Readers may poffibly think much too long. Te confefs the 
truth, we dwell with great pleafure on the writings of a trayeller 
of Dr. Haflelquift’s obvious integrity. | B+ 
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A compendious Hebrew Lexicon, adapted to the Engl fh Language, 
and compofed upon a new commodious Plan ; to which is annexed a 
brief Account of the Conftruétion and Rationale of the Hebrew 
Language. By Samuel Pike. 8vo. 5s. Dilly, &c. 


EBREW Lexicons are generally formed in the manner 

of the Greek Lexicon of Scapula; that is, the primitive 
words only ave placed in alphabetical order; and the derivatives 
are to be fought, each under its refpective primitive. This ren- 
ders it neceflary for compofers of Hebrew grammars to furnifh 
the ftudent with rules, by which he may inveftigate the root of 
any word he wants: thefe rules, however, are fo numerous and 


perplexing, as to be of Jittle fervice to the young Hebrician : 


indeed, in many cafes, they would be of very little affiftance to 
him were he ever fo well verfed in the application of them ; 
for, after having rightly difcarded the fervile Jetters, there often 
remain but two radicals, fometimes only one, and he muft be a 
confiderable proficient in the language, who as able to fupply 
the radicals that are wanting, without which, however, ‘the 
word in queftion can only be found after repeated tria's. The 
common remedy for this inconvenience is, for the learner to 
make ufe of a literal verfion, and to find the root in Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon, by meang of the Latin index: but this method fup- 
pofes the perfon to know the fignification of the word before he 
looks for it, and confequently makes the ditionary of little ufe. 
The plan Mr. Pike has followed in the work before us ob 
viates in a great meafure thefe difficulties. He has ranged in 
one paragraph all thofe roots which have the fame two permar 
Rent radicals; thefe are, however, feparated from each other by 
a {mall black line, to prevent confufion. Where, after reject- 
ing the fervile letters, only one radical temains, the learner m 


find it by fuppofing it followed by 7. ‘To each root is affixed, — 


firft the leading idea in Italics, which is fuppofed to go through 
all its various fignifications : then follow the other fenfes of the 
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word, the connection of which, with the primitive idea, our Aus 
thor endeavours to point out; but the refemblance is often far. 
fetched, and fometimes whimfical ; yet even then it may ferve 
to aflitt the memory. Each root is followed by its refpeGive 
derivatives in proper order. But our Readers fhall fee what 
Mr. Pike himfelf fays, in his own words. ‘ I have caft toge- 
ther into one paragraph al/ thofe feveral roots, which have the 
famé two permanent radicals. ‘Thefe indeed are fometimes more 
and fometimes fewer, and in all the poflible varieties: but, on 
every fuch event, it is in fome meafure dubious in which of the 
feveral ways the root is to be compleated. But by means of 
this aflociation, the learner will find the root at once, only b 

turning to thofe two radicalsy which he has vifibly before him 
in the Hebrew bible. And to prevent all confufion, I have kept 
the feveral roots, diftiné from each other, in the fame. para- 
graph, by a fhort line between them, and arranged them, as 
much as could be convenient, in the fame uniform order : placing 
firit the two permanent letters, if they by themfelves make a 
root; then the root wherein the fecond radical is doubled; next 
where the third radical is 3; after that the roots, in which the 
‘.or » are inferted as the fecond radical.; and placing fuch roots 
laft as are compleated by prefixing » or } or &: for inftance, 
under thofe two permanent letters 5 where there are no lefg 
than eight roots thrown together, they are placed in the fol- 


lowing order; 99>. MoD ND Ss, 5+ SDs. Sow & Nd: 

‘ As the quiefcent and defective verbs are affociated in 
this manner, the learner will eafily conclude that he may, in 
ufing this Lexicon, for the moft part, caft afide, as if fervile, 
the third radical 7, the fecond radicals 1 & 9, and the firft 
radicals * & }; and look into the Lexicon only for the two per- 
manent radicals. However, in all cafes, without exception, he 
may turn to the Lexicon for thofe letters which remain after 
the removal of the ferviles,-and he will either find, or be im- 
mediately directed to the root; there being fufficient notice 
taken of each root in its proper alphabetical place, to anfwer 
this end. In what cafes the firft radicals »& 5 may be deemed 
permanent, will be feen at the head of thefe two letters in the 
Isexicon.’ 

¢ To compleat this fcheme, not only the feveral toots, which 
have the fame permanent radicals, are thus aflorted together, but’ 
alfo where the firft radical &, or any other letter is occafionally 
dropped, changed, or tranfpofed ; and wherever the Heemantic’ 
letters &, {8, P) are prefixed to an imperfe€&t root, (in which 
cafe only they may be eafily miftaken for radical letters) I have 
taken notice theredf in the proper places. In a word, this 
Lexicon is fo contrived, that wpoii the removal of or 
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giles, the learner will, upon confulting it, immediately find the 
root he wants ; or be directed to it; and not only fo, but with 
this advantage, that he will fee it in company with thofe other 
roots, which have the fame conftituent permanent radicals ; 
whereby he may judge for himfelf, to which of thofe feveral 
roots the word he feeks for does, or may, moft properly be- 


ee the whole, we look on Mr. Pike’s method to be new, 
ingenious, and ufeful. As a very fuperficial knowledge of the 
language will fuffice for inveftigating fo much of the root as his 
plan requires, it is perhaps the beft lexicon éxtant for thofé who 
are juft entered on the ftudy of Hebrew: and they who have 
made a further progrefs in it-will find it convenient on many 
accounts to have all the conjugate roots thus brought together in 
one point of view. . 
There-is added to the Lexicon, a fhort account of the con- 
ftruGtion and rationale of the Hebrew tongue. Here our Au- 
thor goes upon principles, fome of which will be contefted with’ 
him by the beft Hebrew mafters: and few impartial judges will 
agree with him in his high notions of the excellence of the He- 
brew language. But it is natural for thofe who have fpent much 
time and Jabour on any particular branch of literature, to over- 
rate its importance. 
~ We fhall only add this farther remark, that the work before 
us would not, perhaps, have been the lefs valuable and perfect, 
had its Author never been initiated intothe Hiutchinfonian Myfte- 
vies ;——what eftect Sandimaniani/m may have, we cannot cone: 


jecture. $. 
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A Complete Treatife on Gangrene and a with a new Me- 
thod of Amputation. By Mr. O’Halloran, Surgeon. 8vo,’ 
5s. Vaillant. | ' 

UTHORS and Bookfellers, perfuaded of the vaft impor- 
tance of a title page, have left unattempted no device 
which in the advertifement might ferve to prejudice the world 
in favour of their productions. ‘With this view the word com 
plete feems, particularly of late, to have crept into fafhion ; and 
yet, we cannot help thinking it, of all others, the leaft calcu- 
lated to anfwer the purpofe for’which it is intended. . Mr. 
fohnfon, in his Di&tionary, tells us, it means perfect, full, with- 
out any defects. Now for an Author to, aflert this of his own 
work, appears to us to require a degree of unbafhfulnefi, which 
we fhould imagine muft be far from prepoffefling the public in 
| his 
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his fayour. The great Mr. Locke had the modefty to entitle 
his invaluable treatife on Human Underftanding, an Ejay, 
Indeed, felf-fufficiency is fo generally the companion of igno- 
rance, that, for our own parts, we muft confefs, we never fee 
this word complete in the title of a book, without fufpedting the 
work to be chiefly defigned to catch the vulgar, on whom alone 
it can be fuppofed to have any effect. 

We cannot poflibly proceed to the body of this work without 
taking fome little notice of the dedication *, infcribed to the 
prefent Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to whom Mr. O’Halloran 
thus fayeth: —* I flatter myfelf that the importance of the fub- 
ject will apologize for the liberty of this addrefs ; and that your 
Excellency will gracioufly accept of the prefent, which, through 

ou, I make the Public.’ Since then it is a prefent to the 
Public, we wonder that Mr. Vaillant does not diftribute the 
book gratis! But wedo not underftand how his Excellency 
could accept of a prefent which, through him, was made. to 
other people! and what is ftill more tantalizing to his Lordfhip, 
he can upon no account whatfoever claim any right or title to 
more than the two firft chapters, all the reft being feparately in- 
{cribed to other gentlemen. Regardlefs, however, of this blunder, 
which we attribute to the climate in which our Author lives, 
we fhall now proceed to fpeak of his book, with our wonted im-. 
partiality. 

The introdution contains a fuccinét hiftory of the rife and 
progrefs of amputation, in which the Author appears to have g. 
general acquaintance with the piincipal chirurgical writers, 
down to the prefent-time. In his firft chapter he treats of Gan- 


gren@jn general. In the fecond, of Gangrene and Sphacelus’ 


proceeding from an univerfal cachexy.: This fubjed& he divides 
into four diftin& clafles, and sn each feparately, in the 
four following chapters ; in which he proves, from the recital 
of fevera] cafes, that amputation being of no effe&, a courfe of 
alterative medicines is the only rational method of cure, Chap- 
ter the 7th treats of Gangrene proceeding from an inflammatory 


ftate of the blood. Here he firft advifes the ufua] means of pre- | 


venting the evil; but, fuppofing the mortification aCtually be- 
gun, -he is of opinion that amputation ought to be deferred for 
fome days, during which interval every poflible means of re- 
ftoring the circulation, or preventing the {preading of the gan- 
grene, fhould be ufed, fuch as fcarification, and ftupes, and 
that we ought by no means to think of amputation till a digefted 


pus iffues from the fcarified parts, and the mortification becomes 


circumf{cribed. PN Ore 
The fubje& of the eighth chapter is a fpecies of gangrene fub- 
fequent to phlebotomy, which, with little or no inflammation, 
carries of the patient in a fhort {pace of time, and which * hi- 
: crto 
* Dated Limeric, O&, 30, 1755. 
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therto almoft entirely efcaped the notice of writers on this fub- 
‘ef, * Incachochimic habits of body, fays our Author, where 
the humours are ready to fall upon any part, guadata porta ruunt, 
‘¢ahurt happens, fuppofe by a prick of a tendon in bleeding, 
for wanit of fufficient elafticity in the parts, or a proper fenfi- 
bility in the genus nervofum, or both, it will not be difpofed to 
inflammation and abcefs, nor yet to difperfe, but remains in- 
dolent and fwells, with a flight reddifh ftreak the length of the 
biceps mufcle, ifin the arm. If this {welling be neither a true 
nedema, nor yet an inflammatory one, attended with a quick 
pulfe, a little reflection will foon make us apprehenfive of the 
confequences : for in this ftate of indolence the diforder infen- 
fibly gains ground ; the arm fwells, with a reddifh ftreak; the 
fore arm becomes oedematous, cold and infenfible; the tume- 
fation reaches the fhoulder and fides, and the patient dies.” 
We fhall not ftop to examine the truth of his theory. His de- 
fcription of the fymptoms is juft, and therefore we have tran- 
fcribed the paflage. This fubjeé& he illuftrates by the recital of 
feveral cafes, the moft extraordinary of which is the follow- 
ing : 

: Mr. C. a farmer near Croom, in January 1762, was bled 
for fome flight indifpofition. He found a little more pain than 
ufual at the inftant of bleeding ; but when the arm was banding 
up after the operation, he complained of grievous pain on pref- 
fing the orifice. He was abroad the next day and found the 
orifice fore, which increafed the day following ; and finding it 
grow more troublefome, I was fent for the fifth morning. In- 
ftructed by my former mifcarriage, I was determined not only to 
be more cautious here, but to inform myfelf minutely of the 
nature of a malady, which had hitherto efcaped the obfervation 
of the firft men of the faculty. ‘The man was about forty, and 
though feemingly delicate in his conftitution, yet hardy, and 
fubje&t to no diforders, except inflammatory colds. I found 
him with a quick pulfe, anda little hufky cough; the arm fwell- 
ed lightly, with a reddifh ftreak over the biceps, and reaching 
up tothe fhoulder, from the bend of the elbow. He could ftill 
bend and extend the arm; nor was the pain great. I bled him 
in the other arm, and ordered ftupes and poultices of the’ warm 
kind to the affected part ; but told the people, that I apprebend- 
ed things would not go right, as there was not a fufficient de- 
gree of inflammation in the parts to form matter, and too much 
to expect it would difperfe. I alfo ordered a warm purge of 
tincture of fenna, animated with a little tin€ture of jallap, ona 
prefumption of throwing off fome of this cold pituitous humour, 

hree days after, I was again called. ‘The {welling had now 
Teached the top of the fingers, and even that fide was affected, 
His pulfe was very quick, and he hada hort cough,’———* The 
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fwelling’ in the hand and fore arm was quite oedematous and 
cold, without the leaft degree of elafticity, nor could I perceive 
any fenfibility in the parts. “The length of the arm it was more 
mixed. I had the arm extremely well ftuped in a decostion of 
bitter herbs, with a good deal of tobacco leaves on flale urine 
and a poultice of oatmeal and old bottled beer to cover the 
parts.’ ‘ Finding about ten o’clock that night, the hand and 
fore arm perfectly cold, and the fwelling and coldnefs afcending 
to the fhoulder, [ took the refolution of making many profound 
parallel incifions, each about an inch long, about half an inch 
afunder, beginning near the bend of the arm. I found the co. 
pus adipofum {welled and fpungy, infomuch that of the depth of 
an inch { could not pervade it. Water as clear as cryftal farted 
from the wounds. In about two hours after I made a fimilar 
tange of incifions, about two inches higher up the arm. After 
{tuping I dreft the fores with a mixture of mel egyptiacum, tinAura 
myrrh, cum aloe, & fp. fal. ammon. and the poultice to cover the 
whole, and defired Port wine whey to be given for his conftant 
drink. About eight next morning the {welling of the arm had 
a little abated : he flept little; his cough was conftant ; but he 
{weated a great deal. I then made a frefh range of profound in- 
cifions higher up, out of which I preffed a good deal of ¢lear 
water.’—* By this means, and a gradual preflure from the 
fhoulder down, the fwelling fenfibly leflened: but -at twelve 
o’clock the arm was as turgid as before. I now made a fourth 
range of incifions which reached to the fhoulder, preft out fome 
water, and cut others of them deeper to make more drainsy 
ftuped the whole exceffive hot and dreffed as before. I ftill con- 
tinued the port whey, and notwithftanding the quicknefs of the 
pulfe, he took a paper of the bark. every two hours. He took 
alfo toaft and claret, ftrong broth, and two frefh eggs. At night 
the arm was vifibly leflened ; and upon renewing one of the in- 
cifions on the anterior part of the arm, and as near as I could 
conjecture over the biceps mufcle, about a table fpoon full of 
pus, of a pale whitenefs, fpouted out of the orifice, and he for 
the firft time fenfibly felt the heat of the ftupes, and the adi 
vity of the dreffings, which as he obferved produced a tingling 
heat all over the arm. He pafled this night with refrefhing fleep} 
his pulfe became more moderate ; his cough Jeffened, the {welling 
was greatly abated, and a breathing fweat began to glow in the 
parts. After ftuping for fome time, inftead of the mel caegyptia- 
cum, &c. I had the fores drefled with pledgets armed with a dir 
geftive of ung. bafil. flav. pracipit. rub. &-ol. terebinthin, waimy 
and over the whole arm the poultice of oatmeal and beer. Os 
the fore arm I alfo made feveral profound incifions, drefled them 
with the mixture of mel agyptiacum, ting. myrrh, & fp. fal. ammm 
and over this the oatmeal poultice. On opening the ne ; 
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O’Halloran’s Treatife on Gangrene and Sphacelus. 277 
thofe of the arm, which before feemed fo deep and ex- 


ate now appeared {mall and fuperficial, and thofe of the 
fore arm greatly leflened. I quitted this man next day, and he 
{oon recovered. ‘ 
We fhall now turn to chapter the twelfth, which treats of 
wounds of the larger veflels, of which immediate death is. fre- 


quently the confequence, unlefs fome effectual method be taken 
to ftop the hemorrhage. For this purpofe it is common to Have 
recourfe to. amputation as foon as poffible. But our Author, 
being an. enemy to precipitate amputation, propofes a more {peedy 
method of preventing the. fatal effects. of a wounded capital ar- 
tery, viz. by firft applying the tourniquet to the groin, or axilla, 
and then paffing a large convex needle armed with fix or eight 
threads, made flat and {mooth with wax, under the artery, 
about an inch above the wound, and thus forming a ligature 
over aroller of finelinen. He would have the needle enter the 
{kin at about an inch from the beat of the artery on one fide, and 
the point of itemerge at the diftance of half an inch on the other. 
The ligature is not to be drawn too tight, as the {welling of the 
parts will fufficiently comprefs the vetlel. ! 
Having in the fifteenth chapter confidered the rife and progrefs 
of the Flap operation, our Author appropriates the remainder of 
his book to the confideration of his new method of amputation, 
To thofe who are acquainted with the hiftory of furgery, it were 
unneceflary to explain what is meant by the: Flap operation; it 
will be fufficient to remind them that it confifted in preferving a 
flap of flefh and fkin which covered the ftump after amputation. 
This, which was at firft thought to bea very great improvement 
in furgery, was, like many other improvements, found, upor 
trial, not to anfwer expectation. But Mr. O’Halloran is of 
opinion that the miftake lay in applying the flap to the ftump 
immediately after the operation: he orders, therefore, that the 
fump and flap fhould be dreft feparately till about the twelfth 
day, that is, till the fuppuration is effectually eftablifhed ; when 
the latter is to be turned up againft the former, We mutt con- 
fefs, we fhould have: fuppofed, from the general principles of 
lurgery, that the time of fuppuration was not the moft probable 
time to expect an union Of the parts; but our Author has tried 
the experiment with fuccefs. in one of his patients the union 
was complete on the fourteenth day after the operation. — As 
we have no reafon to doubt his veracity, his method certainly 
merits attention. Upon the whole, his book deferves to be read 
by thofe whom it may concern, efpecially as it contains a con+ 
iderable number of cafes from which young furgeons may reap 
Mprovement in their profefiion. B “ 
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The Philofophical Commerce of Arts by Dr. Lewis, concluded, '§ ‘4 
the firft Article in the Review for laft Month, : 


UR author proceeds to apply his chemical hiftory of ¢o. 
Jours, to the feveral arts; and in fection the fixth jy. 
quires into . 
The preparation of common writing ink. 
The iron of “par vitriol, united with a peculiar matter ex. 
tracted from galls and other vegetable aftringents, formsa com. 
pound, which is the bafis of the black colours communicated 


to a variety of fubjects.—Hence the preparation of our com. 
‘mon black inks. Many of thefe, which at firft give fufficient 


ftrength of colour, through length of time begin to fade; and 
at Jaft the characters are no longer legible. Unfortunate in. 
ftances of this, frequently occur to thofe who examine old re. 
cords or other writings of confiderableantiquity. It is a matter 
of importance, therefore, to point out a method of preparing 
an ink, which fhall at the fame time give a fullnefs and dura. 
bility of colour. 

It appears from the. experiments of our author, that equal 
parts of vitriol and galls give a blacknefs, to which no addition 
can be made by a farther increafe of either; that this colour 
however is not fo durable, as where the proportion of galls is 


greater; and that three parts of galls toone of vitriol, is a pro- 


portion which gives a colour at once ftrong and durable. Gals 


therefore are the moft perifhable part of the compofition, and 


the decay of inks is frequently owing to a deficiency of this ins 
gredient; this is confirmed by the following obfervation: wri- 
tings, which have changed to a brown or yellow, recover much 


of their former blacknefs, by wafhing fuch writings with an ins 


fufion of galls. 

As to the menftruum by which this colouring matter is to be 
extracted, diftilled water, rain, or hard fpring water, had all 
the fame effects: white wine produces an ink of a deeper 
black; and vinegar {till deeper: proof fpirit, extracted only 
reddifh brown tinge; the vitriol is not foluble in this menftruum, 
and when it is added to prevent mouldinefs or freezing, it pre 
cipitates part of the colouring matter,” and makes the ink prea 
and fink : a decoction of logwood ufed inftead of water, fen- 
fibly improved both the beauty and fullnefs of the black, -with- 
‘out difpofing it to fade. 

After the feparation of the iron of the vitriol, the acid of 


vitriol remains united with the menftruum which was employed 
‘to extract the colouring matter; and this difengaged acid, ou! 


author {ufpects to be a principal caufe of the change of inks to 
a tufty‘ colour: to remedy this, he made a number of experl 


ments, but with little fuccefs ; and concludes with ake 
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that the addition of iron to the ink itfelf after it is made, feerns 


to be the moft probable means of preventing this redundant 


acid. * Of this, fays Dr. Lewis, I have not yet had full ex- 
erience ; but a friend informs me, that he has feen writings of 


: more than eighty years ftanding, which continued of a full 


black colour, without any tendency to yellow or brown ; that 
the ink was made in the common manner with vitriol and galls, 
and long kept with pieces of iron in the'veffel.—Gum arabic is 
added, to fufpend more of the colouring matter, to prevent the 
fpreading of the ink, to collect a greater body of colour on the 
ftroke, and to defend it from the action of the air. 

This article is concluded with fome directions for preparing 
an ink of more durable materials, in imitation of printers’ ink. 
—The mucilage of gum arabic, united with the fofter printers’ 
yarnith into a {mooth uniform mafs, and this well mixed with 
Jamp-black, and as much water added by little and little as to 
form a fluid of a proper confiftence, furnifh an ink, which 
writes freely, and of a full brownifh-black colour: if this be 
ufed on the more finking kinds of paper, or on common paper 


‘made damp as for printing, the characters are not to be wafhed 


out without rubbing off part of the fubftance of the paper it- 
felf. It has often been remarked, that the inks ufed in former 
times were far more lafting than thofe ufed of later years; and 
thefe antient inks, the duration of which we fo much admire, 
were no other than thofe which are here propofed. Pliny and 
Vitruvius mention the compofition of writing-ink from lamp- 
black and gum; and Diofcorides gives the proportion of the 
two ingredients, viz. three ounces of foot to one of gum : this 
mixture was formed into rolls and occafionally diluted with 
water.—Dr. Lewis fuggefts a further improvement, by uniting 
the antient and modern inks together ; and to ufe the common 
vitriolic ink, inftead of water, for tempering the antient mixture 
of gum and lamp-black. Writings, with an ink thus prepared, 
have a!l the durability of the antient compofition, with all the 
advantage that refults from the vitriolic ink, which readily fixes 
itfelf, and the abovementioned ingredients, in the paper. 
Notwithftanding the clearnefs of our author’s principles and 
the ingenuity of his experiments, there are many things rela- 
tive even to this very common fubject, which remain unrefolved. 
Vinegar, for inftance, is known to be the beft menftruum for 
diffolving or fufpending the colouring matter of ink: whence is 
it then, that this fame vinegar difgharges the charaters, after 
the ink is once dried and fixed upon paper ?—The vitriolic acid 
likewife, while it remains united with the menftruum, after the 
iron of the vitriolic is feparated from it and is joined with the 
aftringent matter of the galls, does not deftroy the colour of the 
ink ; and yet this fame acid, though very dilute, applied to the 
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ink in its dry and concenterated ftate.on paper, immediate] 

difcharges. the colour.—From thefe fadis does it not appear, tae | 
the compound. of iron and aftringent matter, fuffers a confide. 
rable alteration, from being expofed to the air and brought into 
a dry ftate?—-While fufpended in the menftruum, there js 2 
ftronger attraction between the iron and aftringent matter, than 
between the iron and the vitriolic acid; but the compound is 
fo changed by the drying and expofure to the air, that the af- 
tringent matter has now loft iss fuperior degree of attraction, 
and the iron readily returns to, and is re-diflolved‘in the vitrio. 
lic acid. | 

section the feventh treats 


" Of the dying ‘woollen black. 


_ To dye cloth black, is nothing more than to produce an ink 
in.its pores, or to impregnate the fubject with the colouring 
particles of ink already made. The compofitions however 
which are beft fitted for this purpofe, differ in fome refpedts 
from thofe of common ink.— Mixtures which are too perifhable, 
when applied fuperficially on paper, are found of fufficiemt du- 
gability on their being introduced into wool or woollen cloth; 
and mixtures again which fix a good black on paper, form only 
2 brown in the dyer’s bufinels. : 
The black dye, from the corrofive quality of the vitriol, in 

creafed too by the heat which is neceflary to make it.thoroughly 
penetrate the fubject, is fuppofed to weaken the cloth more than 
any other dye; and the finer the black, the greater the damage 
in this refpeét. A German writer has placed this affair in a 
Somewhat different light; he obferves that vitriol is only corro- 
five, fo fer as it is not faturated with galls; and that. when 
thefe are ufed in a proper quantity, the vitriol is mortified, and 
can do no injury to the cloth.—Our author fays, he has had no 
fair experience himfelf as to this point, but has been aflured by 
a fkilful artift, that the black dye properly prepared has not the 
ggrrolive quality generally attributed to it. ‘The rottennels fo 
often complained of in black cloths, proceeds from the cloth’s 
being damaged previous to the dying; for pieces damaged, or 
fuch as have been fpoilt in other dyes, and are therefore unr 
faleable, are commonly committed to this colour as the laf 
refource. 

. There. is this particular circumftance with refpe& to fixing 
black colours in woollen, that unlefs a blue ground be firft laid, 
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no other than brown blacks can be obtained. “This neceflary 
bluenefs may be introduced along wiih the ».:..0' aad aflsine 
gents, but the colour thus fixed proves more purviaable than 
when a blue grownd of indigo or woad is 22.. dy. ~-Henee 
the dyers, in order to fhew ihat the piece 24 Sen reg usanly 
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dyed on a blue ground, and that the colour will be Jafting, leave 
fome blue marks at the end of the cloth; this is done by fixing 

ieces of lead in fuch parts, which fecure them fiom the action 
of the black liquor.—'That the dye has been thus regularly ap- 
plied, may be difcovered with greater certainty, by boiling the 
cloth to be tried in a folution of alum and tartar: a blueith 
black will remain, if a blue ground has firft been given ; but if 
it has been dyed direétly from the white, it will now look of a 
muddy reddifh brown. This is the eflay liquor for black cloths, 
directed in the new French regulations, which were drawn up 
from the experiments of Dufay, and publifhed at the end of 
Hellot’s Art de teindre. 

After fome further general and pertinent obfervations on this 
fubje&t, our author fays, ‘ In the dying of black, as in moft 
other colours, there are confiderable variations in the practices 
of different workmen, which it would be difficult and even ufe- 
lefs to collect. I fhall here defcribe two procefles, which [ 
have often tried in fmall, and which appeared to me to be 


the beft.’ 
Black with galls, logwood, and vitriol. 


‘A hundred pounds of woollen cloth, dyed firft to a deep 
blue, require for the black dye, about five pounds of vi- 
triol, five of galls, and thirty of logwood. Thefe, as I am in- 
formed by an experienced artift, are the quantities generally al- 
lowed by our dyers. : 

‘ The galls, beaten into moderately fine powder, and tied up 
in a bag, are boiled for a little time in a copper of water fufh- 
cient for working the cloth in.. The blued cloth, after being 
ftceped in river water and drained, that it may be every where 
thoroughly moift, but not fo as to drip, is in this ftate put into 
the boiling decoétion of the galls, and kept turning therein for 
two hours or more, the bag of galls being now and then 
{queezed, that the virtue of this drug may be more effectually 
extracted and communicated to the cloth. 

‘ The logwood, rafped or fhaved into fmall chips, or rather 
ground into powder, is boiled in another copper for feveral 
hours, this wood giving out its colour exceeding difficultly. 
The logwood liquor is moft commonly prepared a confiderable 
time before it is ufed, its colour being found to improve in 
keeping. 

‘The logwood decoétion being made of a fcalding heat, 
but not quite boiling, the vitriol is thrown into it, and as foon 
as this is diffolved, the galled cloth is put in. A boiling heat 
fhould never be ufed after the addition of the vitriol, not only as 
it would needlefsly augment the corrofive power of the falt, but 
likewife as it would injure the beauty of the colour, by haftily 
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extricating part of the ferrugineous matter of the vitriol in ap 
ochery form, before it cam come fufficiently in contac& with the 
aftringent fubftance with which the cloth is impregnated. The 
cloth is inceflantly turned in the liquor, that it may receive the 
colour uniformly, and now ang then taken out and aired for a 
moment; which contributes to fecure the colour, and at the 
fame time affords an opportunity of judging of its deepnefs. 

¢ After about two hours continuance in the dye, the cloth is 
found to have received a good black, and is then taken out, 
wafhed with cold water, and paffed through the fulling-mill, 
The fuperfine cloth is three times fulled with warm folution of 
foap, which not only difcharges the fuperfluous colour that 
would otherwife ftain the fkin or linen, but cantributes alfo to. 
foften the cloth itfelf by mortifying the acid.’ 


Black dye with verdegris. 


‘ For fome of the fuperfine black cloths, a little verdepris is 
ufed by our dyers, and this addition appears among the French 
to be more frequent. Mr. Hellot, after trial of fundry pro- 
cefles, gives the following, as being the heft, or as that which 
produces the fineft velvet black on cloth, and which accord- 
ingly is followed in the beft dye-houfes in France. | 

* For a hundred pounds of blue cloth; ten pounds of log- 
wood chips, and the fame quantity of Aleppo galls in powder, 
are tied up together in a bag, and boiled in a middling copper, 
with a fuitable quantity of water for twelve hours. 

‘ One third of this decoétion is taken out into another cop- 
per, and two pounds of powdered verdegris added to it. In 
this mixture, kept gently boiling, or rather only fcalding hot, 
the cloth is dipt, and turned without ceafing, for two hours; 
after which it is taken out and aired. 

‘ Another third of the decoétion is laded out into the fame 
eopper,, eight pounds of green vitriol added, and the fire flack- 
ened about half an hour. ‘The vitriol being now all diflolved, 
the cloth is put in and worked for an hour, and then taken out 
and aired again. 

‘ The remainisg third of the decoétion in the firft copper is 
then put to the other two in the fecond, the bag of galls and 
Jogwood being well prefled out. Fifteen or twenty pounds of 
fumach are now added; and as foon as the copper begins to 
boil, two pounds more of vitriol are thrown in,. with fome cold 
watcr to fl.cken the heat. ‘The cloth is kept in for an hour, 
then taken out and aired, dipt a fecond time, and kept turning 
for an hour longer. 

‘ Theclo h, now compleaily dyed, is wafhed in a river, and 
fcowered in the fulling-mill till the water comes from it colout- 
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lefs. It is then paffed through a copper of weld or woold, pre- 
pared as for dying yellow, which is fuppofed to foften the cloth 
and confirm the colour. 

This procefs affords a very fine black, but is too expenfive to 
be followed by our dyers, the fire and manual labour of the 
black dye, as here defcribed, amounting to more, as I am in- 
formed by a perfon converfant in this bufinefs, than the dyer is 
paid for the whole dye of the above quantity of fuperfine cloth, 
including the blue ground. ‘The quantities of vitriol and galls 
may be diminifhed, and the time of boiling greatly fhortened. 
The pafling through weld liquor, after fcowering with foap, is 
entirely unneceflary ; though probably it may be of ufe where 
the fcowering is not complied with; not however in virtue of 
the * weld itfelf, but of the alcaline falt with which the de- 
coction of it is generally prepared by the dyers, fo that the weld 
liquor does no more than fupply the place of foap. 

‘ Both in this and the foregoing procefs, the liquor remains 
black after the dying of the cloth is finifhed, and communicates 
a dilute black, that is a grey colour, to as much frefh cloth as 
can be conveniently worked in it.’ 

The remaining parts of this fection are employed in giving 
an account of the method of dying cloth grey ;—dying wool 
black ;—-of a black dye without galls, by means of other vege- 
table aftringents, viz. oak bark, oak wood, fumach, uva urfi, 
&c.—and concludes with an account of the black dye froma 
combination of colours. Dr. Lewis next proceeds to the 
confideration 





Of dying Silk black. 


There is a peculiar matter which gives a harfhnefs and colour 
to raw filk, and for the extracting of which, the alcaline falts, 
either in their pure ftate or made into foap with oils, are the 
proper menftrua: but thefe menftrua are likewife found to have 
a confiderable action, upon the fubftance of the filk itfelf; in- 
fomuch that in the common procefs for cleanfing this fubject, 


its ftrength is certainly diminifhed ; the workmen allowing that . 


a thread of filk boiled, is not fo ftrong as when raw: and if 
the alcaline falt is ufed without being formed into a foap, and 
the boiling continued for a longer time, the filk becomes an in- 
coherent friable mafs, not much unlike papier maché. Great 


_* Weld, here mentioned by our author, is a vegetable fubjeét, cul- 
tivated in great quantities in fome parts of England, for the purpofe of 
dying yellow. ‘The wool is firit to be boiled in a folution of allum and 
tartar, and after it is thus prepared, it is again to be boiled in five or fix 
times its quantity ef weld ; and by this procefs we obtain a very ele- 
Gynt yellow. 
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nicety therefore is requifite to manage this part of the procefs 
in fuch a manner, as to diffulve the particular matter which. 
gives the harfhnefs, and yet to damage the filk as. little as 
pofible. 

Mr. Macquer reck ns it a dificult and complex. affair to. com 
municate black to filk ; but experience, Dr. Lewis fays, has 
abundantly fhewn the contrary ; and from his own obfervations ; 
and the particulars of a procefs which Mr. Macquer relates as 
followed in the manufactories. of Gours and Gines, he con- 
eludes, that filk is not more averfe than. wool to the receivins 
the black dye; and that a good black may be dyed on filk, with 
the fame materials, in the fame method, and withthe fime 
difpatch, as on woo! or woollen cloth. This is further cone 
firmed by the procefs defcribed in the next feétion, for dying 
hats black. * The method of our hatters, as 1 have been-in- 
formed, fays Dr. Lewis, does not differ materially from that of 
the French, defcribed in the encyclopedie,. which isias follows’: 

‘ An hundred pounds of logwood, twelve pounds: of gum) 
and fix pounds of galls, are boiled in a proper quantity of 
water, for fix hours; after which, about fix pounds of verde 
gris-and-ten of green vitriol are added, and the liquor kept juft 
jimmering, or of a heat a little below boiling. ‘Ten or twelve 
dozen of hats zre immediately put in, each on its “block, and 
kept down by crofs bars for about an hour anda half: the 
are then taken out and aired, and the fame number of others 
put in their room. ‘The two fets of hats are thus. dipt and 
aired alternately, eight times each; the liquor being’ refrefhed 
each time with more of the ingredients but in lefs quantity than 


at firft. | 
‘ This procefs affords a very good black on woollen and filk 


fluffs as well as on hats, as we may {ee in the fmalleft pieces of 


both kinds which are fometimes dyed by the hatters. The 
workmen lay great ftrefs on the verdegris, and affirm that they 
cannot dye a hat black without it: it were to be wifhed that 
the ufe of this ingredient was more common in the other 
branches of the black dye; for the hatters dye, both on filk 
and woollen, is reckoned a finer black than what is commonly 
produced by the woollen or the filk dyer.’ Our author’s next 


inquiry is into the method : 





Of dying linen and cotton black. 

The black vitriolic dye, though very durable on the fub- 
flances hitherto mentioned, is perifhable on linen and cotton; 
and a method of communicating a full and durable black to 
thefe fubjects, has long been one of the defiderata in our art of 
dying. Dr. Lewis has made a number of experiments, ar 
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could bring no procefs to fuch a degree of perfe€tion as to pro- 
duce the defared effect. There is a curious diflertation of 
the Abbe Mazeas on the red printed cottons of the Eaft Indies, 
in which he defcribes a method practifed by the Indians, of im- 
pregnating their cotton with an animal matter in order to its 
receiving the red colour. ‘This procefs Dr. Lewis endeavoured 
to imitate ; and tried whether the fame, or a fimilar animal im- 

regnation, would difpofe the fubjeét to retain-the black as ef- 
feStually as the red dye. ‘The black thus dyed, held the colour 
better, but not to fuch a degree as to be interefting to the 
workman. ‘This fhew of fuccefs however, in an unfavourable 
feafon, renders the experiment werthy of being tried again in 
more advantageous Ccircumftances, 

‘ Some printed linens and cottons, fays our author, have a 
durable black ftain, which, as I am informed by an ingenious 
and fkilful artift, is made with madder and a folution of iron. 
A quantity of iron is put into four ftrong beer; and to promote 
the diffolution of the metal, the whole is occafionally well 
ftirred, the liquor at times drawn off, the ruft beaten off from 
the iron, and the liquor poured-on again: a length of time is 
required for making the impregnation perfect, the folution being 
reckoned unfitefor ufe till it has ftood at leaft a twelvemonth. 
This folution ftains linen yellow, and of different fhades of buff 
colour, and is the only known material by which thefe colours 
can be fixed on linen. . The cloth, ftained deep with iron 
liquor, being afterwards boiled with madder, without any other 
addition, becomes of the dark colour which we fee on printed 
cottons and linens, which, if not a-perfect black, has a very 
near refemblance to it. It is fubmitted to the confideration of 
thofe whom it may concern, whether this fixt colour would not 
be preferable, on linen thread, to the perifhable black with 
which thread has hitherto been dyed. It is probable, that even 
a better black might thus be dyed on thread, than that which 
the printer on linen produces ; for in this laft bufinefs, while 
fome parts of the linen are ftained deep with the iron li- 
quor, in order to their being made black, others are ftained 
paler, with the fame liquor diluted with water, for making 
purple; and others defigned to be red, .are prepared with a fo- 
lution of alum and fugar of lead: all thefe colours are dyed in 
ane and the fame copper ef madder, with a heat a little below 
boiling: a boiling heat would give a dark tawney or blackith 
hue to the red, and therefore .in this procefs muft neceflarily be 
avoided ; but for the fame reafon it would contribute to deepen 
the black, and therefore ought always to be called in aid where 
thread, or entire pieces of linen or cotton, are to be dyed of 
this solour.’ 
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In the eleventh fection we have an account of the manner of 
fiaining wood, ivory, bone, horn, .hair, marble, agate, &c, 
black.—This part is concluded with the following curious ex- 
periment :—* Pieces of different ftones, marbles, pebbles, flint, 
&c. were wafhed over wjth a faturated folution of copper made 
in aqua-fortis : when dry they were put into a crucibl®, and kept 
for a little time in a fire juft fufficient to make the veffel almoft 
red-hot. All of them were ftained, in the parts which had been 
moiftened by the folution, of a black colour, durable and pretty 
deep, though it had penetrated only a very little way into the 
fubitance of the ftones. 

¢« When the fmooth furface of an agate, or other ftones nét 
diffolvable in aqua-fortis, is moiftened with a copper folution ; 
if a {mall iron nail be fet upright on its head in the middle, the 
iron abforbs the acid from the copper, and the copper, now fe- 
parating from the fluid, fhoots into fine ramifications like the 
branches of trees or fhrubs, generally of a very elegant appear- 
ance. If the nail be then removed, and the corroded iron care- 
fully wafhed off by dipping the ftone in water, the vegetations 
may be changed by heat to the fame black colour as the fimple 
folutios of copper in the foregoing experiments, fo as greatly to 
refemble the figures naturally found in certain ftones, as that called 
the mocho-ftone. The colour is not indeed fixed on the ftone, 
like that refulting from the folution of copper alone ; but a plate 
of cryftal laid over it in the manner of a doublet, conceals the 
imperfection. The only difficulty in this operation’confifts in 
the wafhing, in which great dexterity is requifite, to feparate 
the corroded iron, which would give a rufty f{tain, without 
wathing off or difordering the fine vegetations of the copper.’ 

With the twelfth fection, which treats of black gla/s and ena- 
mel, Dr. Lewis finifhes the firft part of his Ai/ffory of colours— 
The experiments and inquiries, which make up the remainder 
of this volume, are folely employed upon the Platina, of which 
indeed we havea very full hiftory, extended to the length of 169 
pages.——For this, however, we muft refer our Readers to the 
work itfelf, as the abftraéts and quotations already made have 
{welled this article to a very conhidesabhe bulk. 

— The Appendix, which is added to this volume, contains fuch 
obfervations and improvements, as occurred to our Author, after 
the former parts of the work were printed.— Dr. Lewis, when 
giving an account of the effects of the mineral alcali on platina, 
refers to the appendix, where he direéts a procefs for obtaining 
this alkali from fea-falt,—Pure fea-falt is compofed of the mi- 
neral alkali and the marine acid ; if you detach this marine acid 
by the addition of acid of nitre, or, as it is cammonly called 
{pirit of nitre, you then obtain cubic nitre, which is a neutral 
falt formed by the union of the acid of nitre with the ey 
alkalt ; 
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alkali: and from this compound the mineral alkali is ezfily pro- 
cured in a feparate ftate, by dcfagration. In order that this 
procefs may fucceed, it is neceflary that the fea-falt be pure, 
confifting only of its acid and the proper alkaline bafis. The 

eneral admixtures with fea-falt Dr. Lewis enumerates, and the 
methods of getting clear from thefe. He then gives directions 
fer obtaining the cubic nitre. 

‘ Mr. Marggraff, fays he, in a diflertation on the beft method 
of feparating the alkaline fubftance of common falt, found that 
two parts of {moking {pirit of nitre, of fuch ftrength as inftantly 
to fire pure oil of cloves, were fufficient for one part of purified 
common falt; but of-the weaker nitrous fpirit, called aqua- 
fortis, he recommends eight times the weight of the falt. He 
fays the cryftals obtained with the fmoking fpirit (for he does 
not feem to have tried the weaker one) were pure cubic nitre, 
which deflagrated on a burning coal without crackling, and had 
not the leaft mixture of common falt. Some have reported, that 
though a pretty ftrong fpirit of nitre was ufed in more than 
double the weight of the falt, the refiduum after the diftillation 
confifted chiefly of marine falt unchanged, with only a {mall pro-. 
portion of cubic nitre intermixed *. On what caufe the failure de- 
pended, the few experiments [ have made on this head do not 
enable me to judge: perhaps it may be neceflary that the ni- 
trous fpirit fhould be very ftrong, for a concenterated acid may 
produce decompofitions, as well as diflolutions, which the fame 
acid, diluted, is incapable of effecting.’ 

‘ The marine alkali being, by the above methods, combined 
with the nitrous acid, the acid is to be feparated from it by de- 
flagration with inflammable fubftances. Mix the cubic nitre 
with one fifth, or one fixth of its weight of powdered charcoal, 
grinding them thoroughly together: the coal of animal fub- 
ftances is preferable to that of vegetables, as the latter will leave, 
after burning, fome fmall portion of an alkaline falt, of a diffe- 
rent nature from that which is here required. ‘Throw the mix- 
ture, by a very little at a time, into a large crucible made juft 


* The caufe of the failure here mentioned by Dr. Lewis we appre- 
hend to be this; in the diftillation of the acid of fea-falt by means of 
the addition of the acid of nitre, this Jaft is fo volatile as to come over in 
& confiderable proportion into the receiver, together with the acid of 
{ea falt which it had detached: and the quantity of cubic nitre which is 
produced muft neceffarily be only in proportion to the quantity of acid 
of nitre which remains in the retort, and is united with the alkaline falt. 
—To remedy this inconvenience, nothing more is sequifite, than fre- 
quently to repeat the diftillation with the addition of freth acid of nitre. 
Thus the fea-falt will be effectually decompofed, the alkali will be per- 
fectly faturated with the acid of nitre, and nothing will remain in the 


tetort buta pure cubic nitre. 
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red-hot, covéring the crucible, as fpeedily and as clofe as may 
be, after each injection, to prevent the matter from being diffi- 
pated by the ftrong deflagration which enfues. When the mix- 
ture has been all thrown 3 in, and the detonation has ceafed, the 
fire may be augmented, and a pretty ftrong red heat kept up 
for half an hour or more, the crucible during this time being 
left uncovered. The nitrous acid being thus burnt out, there 
remains in the crucible a bluifh-greenifh alkaline mafs, which is 
to be purified by folution in diftilled water. It diflolves more dif. 
ficultly than the vegetable alkalies, and, on duly evaporating the 
folution, fhoots into fine white cryftals, which do not liquity i in 
the air ¥ 

The original of this procefs was firft given by Mr. Boyle; was 
adopted by the fucceeding chemitts ; and i is here fully and accu- 
rately delivered by Dr. Lewis. There is a method likewife 
of obtaining this mineral alkali from another of the native neu- 
tral falts.——If Glauber’s falt, which is a compound of the vi- 
triolic acid and the mineral alkali, be fufed with fome powdered 
charcoal, the vitriolic acid unites with the inflammable principle 
of the im arcoal, and forms common fulphur, at the fame time 
the alkali is joi ined with this fulphur and produces an hepar ful- 
pouris ; from this again the alkali may be difengaged by means of 
un ac od : if we add the nitrous acid, a cubic nitre is produced, 
which may be treated according to the foregoing procefs: if a 
vezciable acid be employed, the alkali of ‘the bepar fulphuris 
forms with this a neutral falt sVcalled the “polychreftum rupellenfe : 
in this’ fale the union of the acid and alkali is fo weak, that it 
may Le eafily diffolved by the aétion of théfite ; a proper calci- 
nation therefore diffipates the acid, and leaves the alcali in its 
pure ftate. , 

Dr. Lewis has thus brought to a conclufion the firft volume 
of his Philofophical Commerce of Arts, in which he has been 
v very ful! upon the following heads: I. The defcription of a port 

able furnace for making experiments. Il. The hiftory of gold, 
and the various arts and bufinefles depending ticreon, ILI. Exe 
periments of the converfion of olafs veflels into porcelain, and 
for eftablifhing the principles of the art. IV. Of the expanfion 
or contraction of certain bodies at the time of their pafling from 
a fluid to a folid ftate. V. Of the blowing air into furnaces by 
a fall cf water. VI. The hiftory of colours ; ; Part I. of black 
colours. VII. The hiftory of platina. 

_ We are forry to obferve, from‘a paffage in our Author’s pre- 
face, that the further profecution of this valuable work may now 
prob: ably be dropt. ‘ How far, fays he, thefe principles and 
thefe views have a juft foundation, or may tend to the advance- 
ment of arts and ufeful knowledge, and whether this hore 
and 
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and expenfive undertaking fhall be dropt or profecuted, 1s left 
to the determination of the public.” ° 
~ When we confider the application, labour, and expence, 
which muft attend the execution of fo great a defign ; we almoft 
wonder that any thing lefs than a sociETY, of able, induftrious, 
experienced, and philofophical chemifts, fhquld have been hardy 
enough to enter into fo wide a field. Such a work, however, 
we fee, has been planned, entered upon, and in part executed, 
by an INDIVIDUAL : executed too in fuch a manner, as to be at 
once entertaining, interefting, and very extenfively ufeful: for 
Dr. Lewis not only relates his own experiments and obferva- 
tions, together with the common practices in the refpective 
arts, but refers likewife to fuch improvements as haye been 
made by the beft authors who have turned their chemical in- 
guiries towards thefe fubjects. As the continuance therefore 
of that amazing power and grandeur, to which this nation has 
arrived, itrictly and neceflarily depends upon the perfection, vi- 
gour, and extent of our arts, manufactures, and commerce ; 
we truft that the Author of the Commercium Philofophico-Techni- 
cum, will not be left, UNENCOURAGED, UNPATRONIZED. 


D, 








Twenty-two Sermons on the following Subjatts: The Explication and 
Proof of the Divine Goodne/s.—The Goodnefs of God illuftrated in 
Creation, particularly in the Frame of Man, in Providence, and 
Redemption. —The principal Properties of the Divine Goodnefs.— 
The Objections drawn from moral and natural Evil, and future Pu- 
nifoments, anfwered.—The Evidences of a future State. —The Ne- 
ceffity of Holine/s.—The proper Temper for enquiring after eternal 
Life, and Fefus Chrift the beft Guide to it. By Thomas Amory. 
8vo. 6s. bound. Becket and De Hondt. 





| A’ the belief of a Deity is the foundation of all religion, 
juft and honourable fentiments concerning the Deity are, 
confequently, of the utmoft importance in every inquiry wherein 
religion is concerned. Goopness, in particular, is that per- 
fection of the Divine nature, of which, above all others, it 
moft concerns us, to have juft conceptions, and fatisfaéto 
evidence. Without the belief of the divine goodnefs, indeed, 
there can be no true religion, and the univerfe muft appear a 
dark, uncomfortable wafte. Neceflary exiftence, eternity, in- 
dependence, immenfity, unerring wifdom, and confummate 
rectitude, can only fill the mind with awe and admiration: it 
is Goopness alone that can excite love and reverence. When 
this glorious attribute is added to the other perfections of 
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Deity, the face of nature affumes a bright and chearful afped, 
omnipotence is difarmed of all its terrors, the awful fplendors of 
eternity and independence are foftened into the milder glories of 
kindnefs and condefcenfion ; the tribunal of impartial juftice be- 
comes the feat of mercy ; the mind of man is reconciled to al] 
events ; his heart is filled with joy and confidence; and he can 
look up to the dread fovereign of the univerfe as to a kind and 
gracious Father. 

There cannot therefore be a more important or a more de. 
lightful fubject of enquiry than that of the goodnefs of God ; 
and to the unfpeakable comfort of every rational being, there is 
no truth of which there is clearer evidence. ‘The traces of the 
divine power are not more ftriking or more numerous than thofe 
of his bounty ; nor is any thing wanting in order to be convinced 
of this, but due attention and confideration. 

The fubject has been often treated by many able writers ; but 
the beft of thefe, as the judicious Author of the difcourfes now 
before us obferves in his preface, have aimed more at the fatif- 
faction of the thoughtful and ftudious, than the inftrution and 
conviction of the main body of Chriftians, who yet are equally 
interefted in this important doétrine. 

‘ They have alfo omitted, continues he, a diftin& and ani- 
mating reprefentation of the practical confequences. The au- 
thor of the following difcourfes hath therefore endeavoured to 
fet the evidences of this great doctrine in a light eafy to the un- 
derftandings of the generality, ftill preferving their clearnefs and 
ftrength ; and to affift perfons in regarding the works of God in 
a view, proper to raife their apprehenfions of the divine good- 
ne{fs, and to warm their hearts with an habitual fenfe of it, and 
engage them to live as always furrounded with the prefence and 
kindnefs of the beft of Parents, well affected to their brethren, 
alike children of the great Father of Spirits, chearfully refigned 
amidit the trials of life, and ferene and full of hope at death. 

‘ This the Author can fay, that to the firm belief, and fre- 
quent meditation of thofe interefting truths, which are included 
in the boundlefs benevolence of our Creator and Governor, he 
himfelf hath been obliged for the moft valuable fatisfaction he 
hath known in life; and to thefe he owes it, that he can look 
forward to a future ftate with the nobleft hopes. And if the pub- 
lication of the following difcourfes fhall make thefe truths more 
cordially received, and their beneficial intereft more felt, he fhall 
greatly rejoice in the time and thought employed for thefe put- 
pofes.’ 

As Mr. Amory has purfued the main fubjeé of his fermons 
thro’ feveral difcourfes, and proved and illuftrated the great doc- 
trine of the divine goodnefs from a variety of important topics, 


a regular abftraé&t of what he has. advanced cannot be — 
rom 
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from us. We fhall content ourfelves, therefore, with ferioufl 

recommending his work; which is, indeed, one of the mo 

ufeful and important, of the kind, that we are acquainted with, 
The fubjects of the feveral difcourfes are extremely interefting, 
and they are treated with perfpicuity and judgment. From the 
great variety of arguments which may be produced in fupport of 
the divine benevolence, the Author hath felected {uch as are beft 
calculated to carry conviction into the minds of the generality 
of readers ; and he has placed thefe arguments in fuch a light 
as feems beft adapted to ftrike and imprefs them. Through 
the whole of his work too there runsa .ein of rational and well- 
founded piety, which cannot fail to recommend it to every well- 


difpofed reader. R 
4 
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AGeneral View of England; refpecting its Policy, Trade, Com- 
merce, Taxes, Debts, Produce of Lands, Colonies, Manners, Sc, 
&c. argumentatively flated; from the Year 1600, to the Year 
1762. Tranflated from the French, firft printed in 1762. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. fewed. Robfon. , 


HE Tranflator, in his preface, fays, that the Author of the 
following treatife (which appears in the form of a letter) 
is fuppofed to be a French gentleman who refided fome time in 
England-&—<* During his refidence here, he was extremely af- 
fiduous in obtaining al] the information he could procure with 
regard to our conftitution, laws, finances, tillage, manners and 
commerce ; and the following work fhews what ufe he has made 
of the information he got, and of his obfervations thereupon ; 
how accurate, and well-founded they both are, is fubmitted to 
the confideration of the reader; the tranflator neither adopting, 
nor being anfwerable for the author’s fentiments; which, partial, 
and groundlefs, as fome of them may be, do many of them, how- 
ever, conyey hints that may prove extremely falutary and bene- 
ficial to this kingdom.’ 

After a long chain of argumentation upon the different topics 
enumerated in the title, the Author proceeds to draw the fol- 
lowing conclufions ; feveral of which muft be allowed to have the 
appearance of tco much truth;—though, as Englifhmen, we 
could with fome of them had lefs of it for their fupport, viz. 

‘ That a nation may have a foreign and /imited trade, and yet 
gain confiderably by exchange; as on the contrary, it may have 
a foreign and very extenfive trade, and yet /ofe confiderably by its 
exchange. 


§ That a nation can only gain by its foreign trade, while it 
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fells more than.it buys, whereas it lofes by buying more than it 
fells. | 

¢ That a nation can never fell more than it buys, but by a 
judicious cultivation of its lands, and by obferving fuch fruga- 
lity in its manners as neceflarily {ets bounds to its foreign pur- 
chafes. 

‘ That any nation that cultivates its lands fufficiently, and 
yet, at the fame time, gives itfelf up to ufelefs and foreign ex- 
travagance, does in truth increafe its foreign trade, but it is b 
increafing at the fame time its purchafes abroad; and from that 
moment it begins to live upon its capital, and makes great ftrides 
towards its ruin. 

‘ That a nation that pays great intecrefts to foreigners for 
fums b@rrowed, ought to be more frugal in its manners than 
any ot}fer, and fhould fell in proportion, a great deal more than 
it buys, in order to be able, from its favings, not only to pay 
the intereft-money, but likewife gradually to pay off the capital 
of its debt ; from whence it necellarily follows, that it behoves 
any nation that is debtor abroad, to contract the extent of its 
foreign commerce, feeing fhe ought to contract the extent of 
her foreign purchafles. , 

¢ That England once had a very great balance in her favour, 
borrowed little, made good the intereft of what fhe did borrow 
abroad, and alfo paid off a part of the capital fums borrowed, 
whilft fhe was prudent and frugal, and while fhe had not car- 
ried her foreign trade to fo great an extent, as I have made ap- 
pear was the cafe, during the epoch of King William’s reign. 

¢ That England has had a much lefs balance in her favour ; 
that fhe has borrowed great fums of money, that fhe has hardly 
been able to make good the interefts due to foreigners ; and that 
fhe has paid off no part of the capital of her debt from the time 
that fhe became lefs frugal, and that her foreign commerce ex- 
tended itfelf further and further: the lucrative branches acquired 
by the treaty of Utrecht, and the increafe in the exportation of 
corn®, not having been fufficient, to counterpoife the want of 
frugality in manners, and the increafe of her purchafes abroad. 

‘ That at this very time the balance of the foreign trade of 
England is againft her, that fhe borrows a great deal, that fhe 
borrows even to make good the intereft due to foreigners ; and 
that this is actually fo, and that this evil goes on, increafing 
ever fince fhe gave herfelf up to every kind of trifling dif_i- 
pation, and has been extending her commerce to all quarters of 
the globe. 


* This Writer, elfewhere, ftiles the export corn-trade-a capital article 
to England, (p.74,)——the princigal fource of her riches, (pe 105,)—power 
agd firength ; p. 203. | 


¢ That 
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¢ That confequently the payment of the interefts due abroad, 
cannot be placed to the account of the extention and profits 
arifine from foreign trade; fince, without breaking in upon the 
main ftock, they have only been paid when England did not 
earry or fo much of this fame trade, but that this payment has 
aifen folely front oeconomy and the national favings, feeing 
from that moment, that this oeconomy and thefe favings no 
longer took place, the aforefaid payment could no longer be 
made, any other way, but by breaking in upon the main ftock, 
and borrowing in order to pay it, which is always the cafe with 
thofe who fpend more than they have coming in.’ 

What follows, certainly deferves to be noticed = 

‘ The riches of nations, like thole of individuals, fhould be 
confidered both as realities and relatives. An individual who has 
an income of 100,000 livres a-year 7s really richer, than one 
who has but 50,000; but if the latter fpends no more than 
48,000 livres, and the other fpends 102,000; the /2/?* becomes 
relatively the richeft of the two, and is in fact more and more fo, 
till at laft he ceafes to be relatively fo, and then becomes really 
fo. This is pretty nearly the cafe of England, comparing it 
at different times with itfelf. Under the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and till the revolution of 1688, its lands were much lefs 
cultivated, it had much lefs territorial income, few objects of 
barter, and but little trade either foreign or domeftic ; now, 
without being really rich, at that time, fhe was however rela- 
tively fo, compared with what fhe has been fince, and fhe ac- 
tually became really fo, more and more every day. Since that 
revolution, her lands have been greatly improved, fhe has made 
great augmentations in her territorial income, in a variety of 
objects of barter, and alfo in her foreign and domeftic trade ; 
in fhort, fhe has become really rich.—But then, from that very 
moment, fhe began to fpend, in fome fhape or other, more than 
ihe had coming in, and has become relatively poor, compared 
with what fhe was formerly, till at laft, by continually increaf- 
ing her expence, and going fuch lengths as even to borrow mo- 
ney, to pay for her luxurious importation of baubles, and the 
fupport of her trade, fhe has become really poor. The grofs of 
her territorial income, that 72 the beginning I fixed at 810 mil- 
lions flerling +, is at prefent merely nominal, for it is very far 


* Somewhat inaccurctely exprefled ;—but, by the /a/, we fuppofe 
he means him who fpends no more than 48,coo livres, though here 
mentioned before the other. 

+ Thus it ftands at p. 164: but, in the -eginnine, viz. at p. 10. this 
fame territorial income is really fixed at 810 millions of Lewres only. 
his, we apprehend, is what the Author means ; though ihe Zran/lator 
has, above, changed the fum (a little inadvertent!y) inte pounds firing 
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from being effectively fo; her military expences, the increafe of 
the national debt, together with the great fums paid for intereg 
due to foreigners, make a large breach in it, fo that, to ufe a 
military phrafe, there is little more to do, than to order the gt- 
tack, to know how to condué? it with fpirit, and forthwith to moyng 
the breach.’ Spoke like a true Frenchman. 

But though our Author, we hope, is greatly miftaken, in 
drawing this conclufion ; yet we think many of his premiffes wor- 
thy of due confideration, from thofe who have it moft in their 
power to promote the reai interefts of Great Britain, 


P. 








‘The Life of Cardinal Reginald Pole, written originally in Italian, 


by Lodovico Beccatelli, Archbifbop of Ragufa; and now firft tranf- 
lated into Englifh. With Notes critical and hiftorical. To which 
is added, an appendix, fetting forth the Plagiarifms, falfe Tranf- 
lations, and falfe Grammar in Thomas Phillips’s Hiftory of the 
Life of Reginald Pole. By the Reverend Benjamin Pye, L.L.B. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Bathurft. 


OOR Mr. Phillips really feems to have met with an hard 
fate! Ridley firit knocked him down; Neale then gave 

him the coup de grace ; and now comes Pye, to &// him again! 
But is it not fomewhat inhuman, thus to fay the Jain, and bar- 
baroufly triumph over the dead? Does not this refemble the 
cruelty of the Roman catholics, who ufed to harrow up the 
breathlefs bodies of the proteftant reformers, try them for the 
herefies of their departed fouls, and hang and burn the poor paf- 
five carcafes, with as much zeal as if they were alive, and cap- 
able of feeling the edge of fuch keen arguments ?—at this rate, 
a popifh author ftands but a poor chance of making converts by 
his writings, in this heretical country : and we may conclude, 
if the Romifh faith does, as hath been much afferted of Jate, 


gain ground among us, it muft be owing to other means. 


The zeal of a proteftant divine, to counteraét the efforts of a 
Romith prieft, may be eafily accounted for, and will naturally 
be approved, in a proteftant country ; but that fuch a divine 
fhould be at the pains of tranflating, and the expence of print- 
ing, a panegyrical account of the life of a Romifh cardinal, 
written by a Romifh ecclefiaftic, is a circumftance that may 
feem to demand fome explanation. ———Let Mr. Pye, himfelf, 
explain it : 

‘ Thefe curious remains,’ fays he, in his dedication to the 
prefent Bifhop of Durham, ‘ were lately refcued from the obli- 
vion of almoft two hundred years, by one of Pole’s zealous ad- 
mirers, Cardinal Quirini, who profefles to have drawn wo 
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outlines of his chara&er of Pole from this Italian mafter, though 
he hath filled up the canvas afterwards with fome ftrange daub- 
ing of his own, in which he hath fince been followed by a very 
humbly copyz/? in our own language. 

¢ Jt may not therefore, my Lord! be altogether unfeafonable 
to exhibit a true and fimple reprefentation of the origznal itfelf ; 
which, though modeft in its appearance in comparifon with the 
piece of a late biographer, hath too much of the fictitious caft of 
panegyric to have been offered to the public, unlefs it had been 
contrafted at the fame time with the plainnefs and fimplicity of 
hiftorical truth, that it may be feen at one view, not only what 
Pole’s tranfcendent merits were in the partial eye of his fecretary 
and dependent Beccatelli; but alfo what was his true and ge- 
nuine character in his travels, his retirements, his embaffies, 
his legation, and his primacy.’ ine 

The contraf? with bifforical truth, above intimated, will be 
found in. our learned Tranflator’s very large and numerous an- 
notations ; in which he hath ftrictly fcrutinized, not only every 
fat advanced by his Author, but alfo the fubfequent reprefen- 
tations of Quirini, and his follower Mr. Phillips: fo that all 
three are here made to undergo fuch a crofs-examination, 
as none but the plaineft and moft upright evidence could poffibly 
endure. No wonder then, if the unguarded fallies and falla- 
cious colouring of profefled panegyrifts fhould be found unable 
to ftand fo fevere a teft. 

It is very well obferved, by Mr. Pye in his prefatory difcourfe, 
that ‘a biographer feems to be by profeffion a writer of panegyric; 
as it is a {trong prediledtion in favour of fome particular charac- 
ter, that generally determines him in the choice of his fubject : 
praife therefore being the fixed obje& of his plan, he often makes 
a facrifice of truth without fcruple, to his partiality for a friend, 
or his gratitude to a benefactor. 

‘ Compofitions of this kind have therefore their principal 
merits in their elegant variety of compliment, and delicacy of 
expreffion ; and it would be as unreafonable in a reader to com- 
plain of want of hiftorical truth, in a work of pure declama- 
tion; as it would be abfurd ina writer to make fuch effufions of 
the fancy, however ingenious, the bafis and ground-work of 
real hiftory. The Italian language, which, from its fmoothnefs 
and melody, is the very dialect of flattery, feems alfo peculiarly 
fuited to this fpecies of compofition; and the complexional ge- 
hius of that nation, prone to admire every thing that is {fpecious, 
together with the dependent ftate of the diterati among them, 
bred up either in the libraries of their popes, the palaces of their 
petty fovereigns, or the colleges of their cardina!s, in the learned 
fervitude of librarians, and {ecretaries, confpire to form the 
talents of their men of letters to this particular mode of writing. 


‘ This 
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‘ This may be a probable reafon why writers of this clafy 
fhould be the more prodigal growth of Italy than of any other 
foil ; and they feem to have been at no period fo numerous as in the 
16th century, when fcarce a perfon of eminence appeared amon 
them, but, foon as ever he left the ftage, next to the marble 
buft, and monumental infcription, fucceeded the Panegyric tg 
his Memory, though under the lefs flattering denomination of 
The Hiftory of his Life.’ 

As no account hath ever been given of Beccatelli, who wrote 
the panegyrical hiftory of his friend and patron Cardinal Pole, 
our Tranflator hath collected a few anecdotes concerning him, 
from his own writings, and other memoirs in the collection of 
Cardinal Quirini: of thefe we fhall give a very concife abftraé, 

Beccatelli was a native of Bologna, and had his education at 
Padua ; where he became acquainted with Pole, at a fecond vifit 
made by the Cardinal to that univerfity. The intimacy and 
friendfhip in which they engaged, may be traced, {ays our Au- 
thor, through the progrefs of both their lives, for more than 20 
fucceeding years, till Pole’s promotion to the fee of Canterbury, 
and Beccatelli’s fettlement in that of Racufa. 

¢ But this intimacy, continues our Author, was not cemented 
by any particular conneétion til] after the death of Cardinal Con- 
tarini in 1§42, during which interval Beccatelli was 4is imme- 
diate fecretary and domeftic, and fpent the feven laft years im 
which that cardinal lived, chiefly in his family, who expired in 
his arms at Bologna, Auguft 24, 1542. _ 

‘ Upon this misfortune, he feems to have paffed over imme- 
diately into the houfhold of C. Pole, carrying with him the 
grateful and affectionate remembrance of their common friend; 
and as he had oftentimes before been his companion and at- 
tendant in his journies and his embaffies, he became now the 
chearful partner of his happier hours in his elegant retreat at 


-Viterbo. 


‘ Here’he indulged his natural bent to poetry, the moft de- 
lightful amufement of a difengaged mind, in the fociety of the 


gay and lively Flaminius, who has addrefled him in an ingenious 
copy of verfes publifhed by Mr. Pope, in the fecond volume of 


the Peemata Italorum.—— 
© When C. Pole was called away from his repofe at Viterbo, 
in 1545, Beccatelli accompanied him, in charaéter of fecretary, 
to the council of Trent: here we find him extremely bufy in the 
duties of his office, and pofting to and fro between Rome and 
Trent, to receive frefh orders from the pope as new difficulties 
arofe in the council, and to communicate to him minutes of all 
the bufinefs which pafled there. 
© After this time he feems to have continued a domeftic of 
the Englith cardinal’s; and it has becn faid (though not by 
Beccatella 
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Beccatelli himfelf) was one among the vaft fhoal of Italians who 
attended him into England, to fhare in the bounty of a bigoted 
queen, and in the penfions of a very opulent metropolitan.’ 

Our Tranflator, not conceiving himfelf obliged to follow his 
Author to the grave, drops him at the council of Trent, in 
1562 ; and proceeds to characterize him, as the panegyrift of 
Cardinal Pole. ‘ He has dwelt upon, fays Mr. Pye, and em- 
bellifhed, every incident of his ftory that can throw a luftre 
round his favourite character; and expunged, or caft into fhades, 
whatever might feem to blemifh or obfcure it.—And yet, not- 
withftanding this avowed partiality, either through a natural 
candour in his temper, or rather through a {trong prepofleffion 
of the unblameablenefs of his hero’s conduct, he has developed 
fome a¢tions of the cardinal’s life with a freedom and unreferv- 
ednefs uncommon in the writers of the papal party, which his 
copyifts both in Latin and Englifh, A. Dudithius and T. Phil- 
lips, have either diverfified or difguifed. 

‘ As a foreigner, he is very deficient in his knowlege of the 
hiftory, cuftoms, revenues, and even fituation of our country ; 
infomuch that I fhould apprehend (if no evidences appear to af- 
certain it) he never fet his foot upon the ifland; but if he did, 
the very fhort ftay he certainly made here, will intitle him to 
pardon for fome not very material inaccuracies. | 

‘ As a minute biographer, he has entered into a petty detail 
of every the moft familiar circumftance of Pole’s domeftic ceco- 
nomy and converfation: he has taken pains to bring us ac- 
quainted with his air, his perfon, and his countenance ; and 
has even defcended to a frivolous repetition of his table-talk, his 
fallies of mirth, and his repartees ; which they, who can ad- 
mire the like in Plutarch, may not difapprove in Beccatelli.’ 

Beccatelli’s original work, we are informed, in a note, © is 
in the sth volume of Cardinal Quirini’s Colle€tions, intituled, 
“* Epiftole Cardinalis Poli, & aliorum ad ipfum,”—and was 
publifhed from two MSS. in the library at Brefcia in 1757; one 
taken from the original MS. in the Vatican at Rome, the other 
alee to him by a family of the name of Beccatelli, at 

ologna.’” 

The ufe made by Mr. Phillips, of this work of the Italian 
archbifhop’s, is confidered by our Tranflator, as a downright 
plagiarifm ; the Englifh writer having, as Mr. Pye ftrongly af- 
ferts, mangled and difguifed, and fent it abroad into the world, 
as his own perfonal property. As to the intrinfic merit of 
Beccatelli’s compofition, he thus {peaks of it, in the conclufion 
of his preface. ¢ Let, fays he, this elegant piece of flattery of 
Beccatelli’s have its true merits, and let it ftand in the firft rank 
of the many ingenious compofitions of the fame kind, which 
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employed the pens of the literati in the 16th century; and Tet 
its characteriftic title be, Splendide Mfendax. 

‘ But let not this fenfible nation, ever intent on manly truth, 
both in hiftorical as well as philofophical inquiries, fuffer ¢ 
writer to have any fhare of credit or commendation here, whofe 
boafted hiftory is but the /purious offspring of a fpecious panegyric.’ 

We think it inexpedient to give any fpecimen of this life of 
Cardinal Pole; our Readers having, probably, been fufficient] 
entertained with the fubject already: we fhall therefore juft 
mention the Tranflator’s Appendix, and conclude the article. 

This Appendix is divided into eight parts. In the firft, we 
have 14 pages employed to exhibit our Tranflator’s proofs of 
Mr. Phillips’s plagiari/ms from Cardinal Quirini’s Diatriba; in 
the fecond, we have a collection of Mr. P.’s falfe tranflations and 
falfe references, &c. ‘Vhe third divifion contains ¢ Falfe Tranf- 
lations, &c. of Les Ambaffades de Noailles.’ In the 4th we have 
© Plagiarifms from a noted papi/iical work, printed by the king’s 
printer, entithed Hi/forical Colleétions, &c.’ written, adds our 
Author, ‘ by fome infidious papift,—the P——-ps of his time.” 
Next come ‘ Plagiarifms from Collier’s Church-hiftory.’ Sixth, 
‘ Plagiarifms from Father Paul, Meff. Bayle, Moreri, &c.’ Se- 
venth, © Canons of plagiarifm ;’ and laftly, * Specimens, ungram-~ 
matical, unintelligible, and nonfenfical.’ 

With refpeét to the charge of plagiarifm, fo often urged 
againft Mr. Phillips, it will be but juftice to him, in this place, 
to lay before our Readers what he has, very lately, faid in his 
own defence, on that head. The paflage we fhall quote, is 
taken from a little tract of his, entitled * An Anfwer to the 
principal Objections which have been made to the Hiftory of 
the Life of Cardinal Pole ;’ and added toa third edition of his 
Difcour fe on the Study of Sacred Literature, juft printed. —* The 
charge of plagiarifm, fays he, is fubmitted to the decifion of 
every equitable and intelligent reader, when he has collated the 
paflages ; but not to the fpleen of a determined adverfary, who 
fets out with no other view than to find fault. But, if the lan- 
guage, the defcriptions, the images, the drawing of the charac- 
ters, and what the French term, /’ordonnance du tableau, the dif- 
pofition of the whole piece, be the author’s genuine produdt, he 
does not fee how he can be treated as a plagiary. He gives a hif- 
tory of faéts which happened 200 years ago, and, a 
muft have been related by others, and, fometimes, very diffe- 
rently. He has not only confulted original documents, but, 
alfo, intermediate writers, whofe authority appeared warrant- 
able: and he has not {welled his notes with endlefs and unne- 
ceflary references to books and authors fufficiently indicated 
throughout the whole work.’ si 
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How far this apology wiil be deemed fatisfactory, to thofe 
who have collated the pailages in queftion, efpecially to Mr. 
Pye and his readers, we muft not ftay to enquire; and there- 
fore fhall.only add, what every candid perfon will readily allow, 
that, of all kinds of writers, the compiler fhould be moft tenderly 
ufed with refpect to the charge of plagiarifm. G 

¢ 





The Want of Univerfality no Objeétion to the Chriftian Religion. A 
Difcourfe preached at the Temple-church, Nov. 10, 1765. By 
Gregory Sharpe, LL.D. Mafter of the Temple. 8vo. 1s. 
Hawkins. 





N the dedication to Sir Jofeph Yates, the learned Author ob- 
ferves, that—* the ufual objections to Chriftianity are, that 
it is deftitute of demonftration, perfpicuity, and unzverfality.—_ 
The firft of thefe imputations, he fays, is entirely removed by 
the argument from prophecy *, which is a continued miracle and 
an increafing evidence: and as to the charge of want of perfpi- 
cuity, arifing from the miftakes, failings, and difputes of fome 
who have profeffed the Chriftian religion, he thinks it fhould 
no more be objected againft Chriftianity, than the moft un- 
righteous and fanguinary judgments of the Auto de Fe’s againtt 
the moft benevolent fyftem of piety and virtue ever communi- 
) cated to the world.—The prefent difcourfe is offered as a reply 
to the third charge, that Chri/tianity is not untverfal.—And here 
it muft be acknowledged, as he fays, that the Chriftian religion 
cannot be proved to have been [yet] waiverfal from thefe words 
of the text—* The gofpel was preached to every creature which 
is under heaven.” Co/. i. 23.—The creature, or more exactly, 
the creation under heaven is [here put, he fays, for] the earth 
or world. And that the earth in {cripture often means [only] 
the holy land, and the world the extent of the Roman empire ; 
he proves from a variety of texts: and in this fenfe, the gofpel 
has undoubtedly been publifhed to the ends of the world ; though ° 
the time for its becoming univer/al is not yet arrived,—as * it 
feems to have been the grand object of Providence in this con- 
ftitution, that a gradual conveyance of its falutary benefits 
*  fhould be vouchfafed in different ages and nations, fo that before 
the kingdom of the Meffiah fhould terminate, effectual means ‘ 
fhould be ufed for the moft extenfive propagation of truth and 
rizghteoufnefs.’ ‘ The places of the ancient and latter fcrip- 
tures, relating to the gofpel, ought [therefore} to be confidered 
as prophefies to be gradually fulfilled in fucceftive feries of timeg 
and feafons, and not as faéts which have already-taken place” | 
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He then proceeds to inquire whether all knowledge of Chrift 
is, in fact, confined to fo few men, as fome are pleafed to main- 
tain: and thinks it evident, from a variety of authorities pro- 
duced, that the Perfians, Indians, Tartars, and Chinefe, are 
not intirely ftrangers to the hiftory, doctrines, and inftitutions 
of oug.Lord, though intermixed with pagan notions, and ver 
grofslf#“corrupted ; and thence concludes, that Chriftianity is 
more univerfa} than many have imagined it to be. But, whether 
this part of his argument may be generally adopted, or not; it 
muft, however, be allowed by all fair reafoners, that—* it does 
not follow that Chriftianity cannot be true unlefs univerfall 
known to all men at the fame time. I[t is fufficient that falvation 
is univerfal, and that all may be faved, that the remedy is as 

eneral as the difeafe, ** For as in Adam all die, even fo in 
Chrift fha!l all be made alive.” 

After treating his fubjeé&t with great clearnefs, candour, and 
precifion, our Author fhews an amiable fpirit of true Chriftianity, 
by devoutly praying——* That the adverfaries of divine truth 
and wifdom may be converted from the errors of their ways, 
and feel the genuine energy of thofe principles which they have 
fo induftrioufly mifreprefented and difdainfully reje€ted.’ Pp 








A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, May 19, 1765. 
By Benjamin Kennicott, D. D. Fellow of Exeter College, 
and one of his Majefty’s Preachers at Whitehall. With 
Notes on the Sermon, on Pfalms 48 and 89, and on fome 
Jate Reflections of the Ld. Bp. of Gloucefter. 8vo. as. 6d. 
Rivington. . 


HIS fermon, we are told in the dedication to the vice- 
chancellor and heads of houfes in Oxford, was prepared 
to be preached in Whitehall-chapel on Chriftmas-day 1764, 
when the Author thought he could not difcharge his duty, be- 
fore fo refpectable an audience, with more propriety, than by 
endeavouring to explain that celebrated prophecy of Ifaiah, Be- 
hald a virgin foall conceive and bear a fon; and to vindicate St. 
Matthew’s application of thefe words to the Virgin Mary, and 
her fon Jefus Chrift. 

Concerning the words of the text, viz. Ifaiah, ch. vii. ver. 13, 
14,15, 16; the Author fays, there have been four different 
opinions. 

I. That the whole paflage relates only to a fon of Ifaiah. 
An opinion ftrenuoufly contended for by Jews and Deifts. 

II. ‘That the whole paflage relates only to Chri/i. 





‘ But 





the words (he fays) cannot wholly be applied to an event, diftant 
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by more than 7C0 years ; becaufe the concluding claufe fpeaks 
of a child, either then born, or to be born focn; and before the 
child, fo fpoken of, fhould be old enough to diftinguifh natural 
good from evil; the two kings, then advancing againft Jerufa- 
lem, were to be themfelves deftroyed.’ 

III. That the whole paflage relates both to [faiah’s fon and to 
Chrif?; to the former in a primary and literal fenfe, and in a 
fecondary fenfe to the latter.—But no fuch double completion 
(Dr. Kennicott thinks) can poffibly take place here. The 
remaining opinion is, 

]V. That the text contains two diftin& prophecies ; each li- 
tera], and each to be underftood in one fenie only; the firit re- 
lating to Chrif?, the fecond to Jfaiah’s fon. This is the opi- 
nion adopted by Dr. K. who brings many ftrong arguments in 
fupport of it ;—but for which we muft refer to the difcourfe it- 








‘felf, wherein he has fhewn much critical learning and acumen. 


— Neither has he forgot to produce feveral frefh proofs of the 
great ufe and expediency of that very laborious tafk which he has 
undertaken, viz. a@ collation of the Hebrew manufcripts of the Old 
Teflament, in order to afcertain the true reading in a great va- 
riety of paflages, which are not unjuftly fuppofed to be rendered 
obfcure, and fometimes even unintelligible, by the errors which 
may have crept into the prefent printed text, through the inac- 
curacy of tranfcribers. Many inftances of this fort have already 
been produced by Dr. Kennicott, whofe abilities for this arduous 
undertaking are fo generally acknowledged, that a fubfcription 
hath been fet on foot, (to enable him to profecute his defign) fo 
ample as hath not before been known (he fays) in favour of any 
literary undertaking. —Some refleCtions, however, have been 
caft upon his defign, as of no great utility, by a very eminent 
writer, even the author of the Divine Legation himfelf. So that 
how prudent foever it might be to let the animadverfions of ano- 
nymous or inconfiderable writers pafs unnoticed, yet Dr. K. 
thinks that when he is directly cenfured by an author fo high in 
ftation, and literary fame, as Bp. Warburtsn, filence might then 
be wrong, on different accounts.—‘ It may lead fome (fays he 
in his Supplement) to fufpect a confcioufnefs of guilt in my- 
felf; others may infer a convidtion of the inutility of the work I 
am engaged in; and poffibly it may be conftrued difrefpect even 
to his lordfhip, not to pay fome attention to his wit, and (if 
there be any) to his argument. But if the reflections of this re 
nowned writer, with regard to my work, are a mere fortuitous 
concourfe of words, of heterogeneous and incompatible mean- 
ings; which are therefore incapable of forming any regular fy{- 
tem of oppofition, and have the benevolent faculty of deftroying 
one another: a few proofs even of thefe matters may furnifh 
dome entertainment, and be of real fervice.’—* When ferious mea 
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conficer the work, in which I have the honour to be employed, 
—they will be apt to infer, that the caufe of this fingular attack 
mut either be—a refolution in his lordfhip to be fingular,—or 
fome offence taken rather at the author of the work, than at the 
qork itfelf. And if there fhould be no real foundation for the 
former part of this alternative ; there is certainly too much for 
the latter. , 
_ © But indeed, it is a fad thing, (and I have his lordfhip’s own 
authority for faying it, Ded. to the Jews, p. 9.) when polemics 
or blacker paffions have gotten fo entire poff-ffion of a man’s heart, ti:at 
be cares not what harm he does to a common caufe, or even to com- 
mon fenfe, fo be cai: but anfiver the man or the opinion he happens to 
difiike. ‘Che foundation of diflike to the man, in this cafe, is 
fomewhat curious in itfelf, and may be worthy the Reader’s no- 
tice. Jt fortuned (to adopt his lordfhip’s phrafe) that a little be- 
fore the collation of the Hebrew MSS. was undertaken, I pub- 
lithed a Second Differtation on the Hebrew Text*; in which I 
chanced to {uppofe, that there was now a corruption in a certain 
verfe (in the Proverbs) on which his lordfhip had a written (not 
a printed) fermon. And though it be marvellous, that any great 
writer fnould expect the world to be apprized of, and to reve- 
rence, every paper in his private cabinet; yet it is no marvel at 
all, that his lordfhip fhould be very angry with a criticifm, 
which, if good for any thing, would render his lordfhip’s fer- 
mon good for nothing. , 
© The very head and front of my offending 
© Hath this extent ; no more. 

¢ What now was to be done, in his lordfhip’s cafe? It was 
foon determined, for fear of the worft, to preach this fermon be- 
fore an honourable audience, with an occafional infertion of 
words of contempt and difpleafure againft the innocent author 
of the guilty criticifm.’——-The fubftance of this fermon was foon 
aftcy publithed, it feems, in a Preface to The Doétrine of Grace, 
—where it {lands ¢ with many a contemptuous and ireful phrafe, 
about @ dull conceit—odern fentences made ancient readings—anctent 
readings made the true—a careful collation of blunders—antiquity’s 
native garb—received text—no reverence for the text—and his cwn 
incuimberea ideas: which, with other parts of that preface, are 
now for the firft time rendered intelligible to the public, by this 
difcovery of their efsteric fignification.’ * Having this ma/ffer- 
key to the preface, the reader will eafily account, not only for 
the feveral angry things he finds there intermixed with the fenfe ; 
but alfo for thofe ot\er things there, whith fenfe can lay no 
claim to. For it fortunes, that refentment and reafon do not al- 
ways go together.’ Co. . 
~ dnfiances are then produced, not only from the Preface to 
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the Dodtrine of Grace, but alfo from The Divine. Legation, 
as lately reprinted; in many of which inftances, Dr. K. has 
placed his lordfhip in fuch a light, as plainly fhews he is 
not infallible: and that even his high rank will not protect him 
from being fometimes befpattered with his own dirt. For in- 
deed moft of that thrown upon the prefent occafion, is drawn 
from his lordfhip’s own ftores, which, in this refpect, may well 
be faid to be inexhauttible. Dr. Kennicett’s apelogy, for 
making fo free qith his lordfhip, is this, ‘ I would hope, 
that the preceding animadverfions, which his lordfhip has made 
neceflary, may be of ufe to both of us; to Aim, by the difcovery 
of his own fallibility ; to my/elf, by fhewing the weaknefs of his 
attempts to difgrace The Collation of the Hebrew MSS. a work, 
on which it was little expe&ted fuch fa/tidious cavils would have 
been thrown by his lordfhip. Efpecially, as he has probably 
heard of the argument called a d/emma, in favour of my work, 
thus happily ftated : 

Either—#his enquiry into Hebrew MSS. will difcover various 
Readings of confequence : or,—it will not. | 

‘ If, the former; the work will be them zmportant, for difco- 
vering, that there are fuch various readings. 

‘ If, the latter; the work will be then zmportant, for difco- 
vering, that we have already the beft text of the Hebrew Bible which 
tan be procured: of which, at prefent, no man 4s, or poflibly 
can be, certain.’ P 

° 











Crito, or, Effays on various Subjedis. Voll. 12m0 35, 
Dodfley. 


W*E have here three eflays on fubjects, which, though often 
difcufled, are ftill interefting, and on which an ingenious 
writer may both entertain and inftruct his readers. The Author 
appears to be a man of fenfe and obfervation, a fincere friend to 
freedom of enquiry, and to liberty, both civil and religious. He 
exprefles his fentiments on fome topics of a very delicate nature 
with amanly freedom, and feems through the whole of his work 
-to be defirous of promoting the higheft and beft interefts of his 
fellow-creatures. In regard to his ftile and manner, he appears 
little folicitous about elegance; there is a ftrength and boldnefs 
in his diction, however, which to many readers will be pleafing 
and agreeable. 

In his firft effay, he makes fome very pertinent. reflections, 
‘though with little regard to order or method, upon the following 
fubjects : —the unalienable right of a free people to call their go- 
“vernors to account; the impropriety, as well as inutility, of 
X 4 -punifhments 
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punifhments for pretended libels ; the arts of ftatefmen the ge- 
neral caufe of commotions among free fubjects ; the excufes and - 
inconfiftencies of our political’ approbations and difapproba- 
tions; the neglect of real grievances amidft party-aherca- 
tion, &c. | 

In what our Author advances on thefe fubjects, there appears 
to us an air of impartiality; it is impoflible, however, for a 
writer to have the character of impartiality with many of his 
readers, when writing upon the fubjects we have mentioned: 
—fuch is the effec of party-{pirit and prejudice ! 

The following paffage may ferve as a f{pecimen of his ftile 
and fentiments, “Towards the clofe of his firft eflay, he con- 
fiders fome of our rea! public grievances, and offers {ome hints 
towards a redrefs of them.—* It has often been propofed, fays 
he, that, for the advantage of the finking fund, places and pen- 
fions fhould be taxed. If 1 were confulted on the ratio of this 
tax, I fhould advife, that it might be at leaft one hundred per 
cent. The heaping of penfions, to the amount of many thou- 
fands a year, on perfons in eafy, often in affluent circnmftances, 
to be continued from generation to generation, and the keeping 
up innumerable needlefs pofts and places, with exorbitant fa- 
Jaries annexed to them, at an enormous national exjence, to 
the great encouragement of idlenefs, and exciting of faétious 
contention, and to the heavy detriment of the arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce, while the ftate is almoft fwallowed up in 
debt; is fo directly contrary to the policy we ought to obferve 
at fuch a time as this, and fo barefaced an acknowkdgment of . 
a total indifference about the public intereft, when it comes in 
competition with private, that there is no power in language 
equal to the fetting forth of its atrocioufnefs. Yet how long 
has this glaring abufe been, without effect, complained of! 
How has every fucceeding adminiftration increafed the evil! If 
any thing good were to be hoped from ftatefmen, it might have 
been hoped, that in our times, a little moderation in this parti- 
cular might have been feen, when we have fo cogent an argu- 
ment for public frugality, and when our gracious fovereign had 
fet fo remarkable an example of it, in reftri€ting his demands to 
eight hundred thoufand pounds per ann. of which fum, very 
Itrle above feven bundred thoufand remains to his Majefty, after 
the dedution for other accounts. Q. Anne’s revenue (when 
money was more valuable than at prefent) was feven hundred 
thoufand pounds per ann. and fhe had no family, of any confe- 
quence as to expence, compared with what his prefent Majefty 
has, and hopes to have. ; | : 

§ Itis reafonable enough, that thofe, who apply the whole of 
their time, and labour'hard in the fervice of the public, be main- 
tained by the public. But why muft.a gentleman of fortune, or 
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man of quality, be hired like a fordid mechanic, and at exor- 


bitant wages, to do what may be difpatched in a few hours 


g.day, or perhaps a-week, and will fcarce defile the tip of his 
fnver, or difcompofe one curl of his full-bottom. To defcend 
to the meannefs of pocketing the paltry gettings of the laborious 


LP] 


multitude ; *¢ to wring,” as Shakefpeare fays, ** from the hard 
hands of peafants their vile trafh ;” are they great, are they pa- 
jriots, Who, in times of public exigencies, can do this? If a 
king wanted a pair of fhoes, he could hardly expe& to have them 
without paying for them; becaufe honour is not a proper re- 
ward for a fhoeinaker. But if the king has occafion for a perfon 
of fortune and rank to fuperintend the weighty affairs of ftate, 
mutt he pay the nobleman with the fame dirt which pays the fordid 
artizan? Be it fo, if it muft. But then, let not the tinfelled 
thing pretend the leaft fuperiority over the fhoemaker. ‘They 
both ferve their king for money. They are both alike hirelings. 
The great fpirits of antiquity made their poverty their glory. 
Witnefs Epaminondas, Phocion, Manius Curius, Atilius Re- 
gulus, Fabriciys, dzc. all perfons in high ftations, which put 
the acquifition of riches in their power ; but they had the virtue 
to defpife them. The brave Walfingham died {fo poor, that he 
left not enough to bury him. When Lord Sunderland was dif- 
placed, and had a penfion offered him, his anfwer was, “ If I 
cannot ferve my country, I will not plunder it.” And it is 
much to the honour of a noble duke now living, that he imi- 
tated this great example, while others, of whom better things 
might have been hoped, aéted a different part. Unattached to 
any party, unobnoxious to all, and alike an enemy to the cor- 
rupt practices of thofe in power as of thofe in difgrace, I care 
not whom this may fting. ‘* Let the ftricken deer go weep.” 
Every induftrious fubje& has a right at leaft to complain, where 
he fees the fruit of his labour devoured by a fet of over-grown 
blood-fuckers ; fuch are all thofe placemen and penfioners, who, 
having of their own by inheritance, or being able by induftry to 
gain a competency, receive, on any pretence, any of the public 
money in times of public exigency. Why are truftees of roads, 
churches, and other, public works ; governors of charities ; jury- 
men; fheriffs of counties; city-magiftrates; juftices of the 
peace ; church-wardens, and the like, expected to ferve their 
country for nothing ? why fhould not perfons of high quality, 
and large property, take care of that ftate in which they have fo 
larce concerns, ,and do that bufinefs which is fo much their 
Own, generoufly ? If they dread the rigour of the labour, Jet 
them take it by rotafion. As we proceed at prefent, one would 
imagine the {tate was looked on, not as the object of general 
care, but as a fat carcafe for a fet of ravenous beafts, called 
Grandees, to worry one another about.’ | 
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In his fecond Effay, our Author confiders the difficulty and 
importance of education, and makes fome very pertinent remarks 
on what Mr. Roufleau has advanced on this fubje@. It plain! 
appears by this eflay that the Author has thought much on the 
fubject of education, and experienced fome of the many diffi- 
culties that attend the practical part of it. What he fays de. 
ferves the attention of almoft every reader, particularly of pa- 
rents, whofe conduct, in general, he very juftly though feverely 
cenfures. 

¢ Some parents, fays he, (and thofe not in narrow circum. 
ftances) pay no {mall attention to the point of cheapnef; in the 
education of their children, confulting ceconomy in an affair of 
a liberal nature, as much as in matters of commerce and profit : 


‘whereas they ought to take it for granted, that a cheap edu- 
‘cation in this expenfrve country, mutt be a /curvy one. How 


can an unhappy man, whofe employment fcarce maintains him, 
think of any thing worthy or generous? How is he to in- 
fpire his pupils with fentiments, which his pinching circum. 
{tances will not fuffer to rife in his own mind? Ever anxious. 
about his private ceconomy, ever in dread of bankruptcy and po- 
verty, how fhould he apply a due attention to what is fufficient 
alone to engage the whole man, with the abilities of an angel, 
and undifturbed by every other folicitude ? To prefide-in a houfe 
of general education, a-perfon ought to be furnifhed with the 
neceflary apparatus for general improvement, as a fet of the beft 


‘books on the feveral arts and fciences, the principles of which are 


to be taught; and fome of the moft neceflary inftruments, as 
globes, telefcopes, microfcopes, &c. The purchafe of all thefe 
will amount to no inconfiderable fum. But, if parents will not 


‘contribute liberally for the purpofe, how are they to be procured? 


Parents ought therefore to find out capable men, and to give 
them fuch encouragement, as may enable them to apply them- 
felves with comfort and pleafure to their laborious office, But 
what is to be thought of the prudence, or the paternal affedtion of 
thofe parents who feed on venifon and turtle, who roll in their 

ilded chariots, and amufe half the week at their country-houfes; 

et choofe that education for their fons, which cofts the leatt, 
and are afraid of over-paying the fevereft of all labours, the la- 


‘pours, which to reward in an adequate manner, is beyond the 


ower of both parent and pupil. Hear Quintilian on the fub- 
yet, ‘© You purchafe of a phyfician, for a trifling fee, what is 
ineftimable, health. You receive from your educator know- 
ledge and virtue. Do not imagine, that you have acquitted your- 
felf of your obligations to thofe who have done you fuch im- 
portant fervices, when you have paid their legal demands. You 
ought to think yourfelf indebted to them while you live.” A 
generous tutor defires, however, only to fee in the youth, who 


have been under his care, and in their parents, a proper fenfe of 
gratitude, 
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gtitude. He does not wifh to plunder them of their ‘money. 
But what probability is there of the pupils valuing that educa- 
ion which he fees his father reward meanly? If the pupil does 
jot honour his preceptor, is he likely to follow his. directions ? 
Will he honour him, whom his father does not honour? 

‘ Suppofe the mafter were to imitate the magnanimity of the 
srent, and to grudge beftowing a little extraordinary trouble in 
teaching, as the frugal parent grudges a few annual pounds in 
rewarding his care? ‘* No,” fays the parent; ‘¢ that muft not 
be. The matter is generoufly to wear himfelf out with the fa- 
tigue of teaching ; and we are to reward him as frugally as we 
can. A place of education is a learning-warehoufe.” [Little 
do they know of education, who think, the mafter’s chief work 
is, to teach danguages and fciences.] ‘* And why fhould we not, 
as at other warehoufes, get the beft pennyworth we can for our 
money ?” Let parents, who are in eafy circumftances, Jay their 
hands on their hearts, and confider the following paragraph: 

¢ Twenty pounds (or even fifty) faved by pinching the edu- 
cator of your fon, will be nothing in your fon’s fortune; if you 
fhould be able only to afford him one fingle thoufand., But 
three hundred times twenty pounds, generoufly given by as many 
fathers (an educator of youth may in his life-time have three 
hundred pupils under his care) will put a ufeful member of fo- 
ciety in eafy circumftances; with-held, will leave your fon’s 
beft friend, next after yourfelf, in want and diftrefs, to comfort 
himfelf, in his old age, with the reflexion, that a fet of un- 
grateful people have affigned the retribution of his labours to 
One abler, as well as more willing to reward them.’ 

Many perfons of good fenfe and knowledge of the world will 
probably object to what our Author advances in regard to the 
degree of knowledge of learned languages neceflary for thofe 
who were defigned for bufinefs ; and here indeed he appears to 
us to be evidently in the wrong. But as this is matter of opi- 
_ only, we fhall leave our Readers to determine for them- 
elves. 

In the third eflay, he confiders the difficulty of accounting 
for the origin of evil; collects the fentiments of many writers 
both ancient and modern upon the fubjeé&t, and endeavours to 
fhew the inconfiftency of their reafonings. This is a point 
which our ingenious Author feems to have particularly ftudied ; 
whether his notions in regard to it are juft or not, it would be 
great prefumption in us to determine. The origin of evil is a 
fubje&, on which the moft exalted human underftanding may 
very eafily bewilder itfelf, and concerning which it certainly be- 
comes us to conduct our refearches with great modefty and dif- 
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Our Author is of opinion, that all the evi!, both natura] and 
moral, which prevails in the world, is the effect of the hoftilit 
of powerful, malignant, fpiritual beings ; and that Chriftianity 
is the deliverance of the human fpecies from this peculiar and 
adventitious diftrefs, as an enflaved nation is, by a patriotic hero 
delivered from tyranny. : 

‘ By fome of thofe, fays he, who have acknowledged the 
reality of evil in the world, the origin of it has been ajcribed 
to the agency of fubordinate :mvifible beings, who, in confequence 
of the conftitution of the univerfe (of any poffible univerfe) come 
to have power to affect us and our world to our prejudice. And 
if the exiltence of beings invifible to corporeal eyes may be ads 
mitted as having in it nothing contrary to reafon ; if, among 
fuch beings, different individuals may be imagined to be, as 
thofe of our fpecies, of different moral charaéters, fome well- 
difpofed, others the contrary ; if the agency of fuch beings may, 
without abfurdity, be conceived to have effeé?s on us and our 
world; if the tyrannical influence of fuch beings may (as that 
of human tyrants) be fuppofed to prevail to a contiderable degree, 
and through long periods of time; if thefe things may be ad-. 
mitted without violence to reafon, and confiftently with ana- 
logy, fo far as analogy reaches; here ftarts out, at once, with- 
out firaining, without metaphyfical quibbling, without ftorm- 
ing reafon in her citadel, a fatistactory folution of the grand pros 
blem. Yet I do not pretend to fay, that it is eafy to underftand 
how, refpecting many particulars of the diforder now prevailing 
in the world, the introduction of them may be afcribed to the 
fecendary agency of malignant fpirits. Only in general, there 
feems to be no difficulty in imagining that the agency of fuch 
beings may prove detrimental toa world. A mere mortal, pof- 
fefled of the art of rendering himfelf invifible, and as knowing 
mi chemiftry and other parts of phyfioiogy, as a Bacon, or a 
Boyle, and malicioufly difpofed, what mifchief might he not 
produce !” | 

Such of our Readers as are defirous of knowing what the Au- 
thor fays in fupport of his opinion,. muft have recourfe.to the 
effay itfelf, where they will find that he hath difplayed a great 
deal of reading, and advanced many things which deferve {e- 
rious confideration. His Effays are introduced with a very 
humourous and ingenious dedication to—the Right Reverend 


Father, (of three years old) his Royal Highnefs Frederic Bithop 
Ofnabrugh. Rr. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLE. 


pettres de M. de Voltaire, &c. a Geneve, 1766. 8ve. 
pages 200, pr.: 3s. 


Letters of M. Voltaire to his friends of Parnaflus, with hiftori- 
cal and critical notes. 


‘VE learn by the advertifement prefixed to thefe letters, 
that Mr. Voltaire hath difowned thofe which were pu- 
blifhed laft year under the title of Lettres Secretes *,— whence 
the editor concludes, that he will probably do the fame by thefe ; 
but he is of opinion that they carry in themfelves a fufficient at- 
teftation of their authenticity. Some of them indeed are not 
unworthy to be read; whilft, on the contrary, others among 
them are very trifling and infignificant. But, it may be afked, 
if M. Voltaire be not himfelf the editor, by what poffible means 
canwe fuppofe, that fo many letters, written to fo many differ- 
ent people, fhould fall into the hands of any individual? The 
anfwer may, perhaps, be this: They are little more than a bare 
collection of epiftolary fcraps which have heretofore appeared in 
print, chiefly, if we miftake not, in the foreign journals: in 
fome of which we remember to have feen feveral of thefe letters. 
The three firft, were, in the opinion of the commentator, not 
written by M. Voltaire, but by the author of |’Efprit des loix. 
Of thefe take the following fpecimen: 
Let. I. Zothe Chevalier de Bruant. 

‘] was not at the B when your letter arrived. You em- 
barrafs me extremely, and I anfwer you with no other intention 
than to amufe myfelf a little with a perfon who is himfelf abun- 
dantly capable of refolving the queftions he has propofed. I 
differ from you in opinion concerning defpotifm. It appears to 
me monftrous and abfurd, that a whole people fhould be blindly 
fubject to the caprice of one-man, even though he were an angel : 
I'would not live a fingle day underhim. ‘T’his angel might pof- 
filly become a blood-thirfty monfter. Defpotifm is, in my opi-- 
nion, the moft abominable and moft hateful of all bad forms of 
government, under which mankind are conftantly debafed and 
crufhed to death. Open every volume of ancient and modern” 
hiftory, and fee, whether you can find an inftance on the face 
of the earth, where defpotifm failed to abufe, to outrage human 
nature. Monarchy would doubtlefs be the beft form of govern- 
ment, if it were poffible to have always fuch a monarch as. 
Henry IV. the only king who merits the homage and venera- 
tion of the people of France. All kings ought, like that ex 
cellent prince, to be inftru€ted in the f{chool of misfortune ; for 





Rx See an account of thefe letters, in the appendix to our XXX!, 
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fuch only are truly great ; fuch only love mankind. To be 
fenfibly touched with the miferies of others, it is neceflary we 
fhould ourfelves be acquainted with mifery. The fouls of mof 
princes, on the contrary, hardened by profperity and corroded 
by pride, are inacceffible to pity and infenfible to true glory. 
I am not at all furprifed that in monarchies, efpecially in ours 

there have been fo few princes worthy of eftcem, Surrounded 
conftantly by debauchery, hypocrify, and deceit, they learn to 
regard mankind with difdain, and efteem thofe only, who en-. 
courage their vices. Such is the lot of moft monarchs. Great 
men are every where fcarce; but great kings are infinitely more 
fo. Thus the fplendour of a monarchy is tranfitory. The 
kingdom of France finks apace into mifery and contempt. Ei- 
ther this century will behold its annihilation, or it will become 
a facrifice to fome audacious conqueror, 

The government of England has nothing more than a fpe- 
cious appearance, which feduces the people becaufe they ima- 
gine themfelves pofleffed of all the power. I know no count 
in which it is eafier to nourifh diflentions ruinous to the ftate, 
A king of abilities and generofity, in the fpace of ten years might 
eafily render himfelf defpotic, and reign with more fecurity at 
London than in Mofkow. You remember Cromwell. Mone 
alone is fufficient to corrupt the whole parliament. The nobi- 
lity, always jealous and defirous of power, and conftantly de- 
voted to fortune which furrounds the throne, will not fail to fe- 
cond the attempts of majefty. “The Great once gained, the 
phantom /iberty, which appears only at intervals in the convulfive 
paroxifms of the commons, and then again hides her head, will 
be totally annihilated on the firft fignal from the prince.’ 

Having tranflated this letter, we make no {fcruple to affirm that 
the original was neither written by M. Voltaire, Baron Mon- 
tefquieu, or any other perfon remarkable for accuracy or ele- 
gance of compofition. The manifeift impropriety in the point- 
ing of the original, is alone fufficient to betray the counterfeit. 

We fhall now tranflate part of M. Voltaire’s firft letter, as it 
concerns in fome meafure our own language. It is addrefled to 
Abbé d’ Olivet. Speaking of his intended commentary on Cor- 
neille, © There are, fays he, many curious anecdotes, and re- 
marks on our language which may be agreeable to the public. 
I find, for example, feveral words which we have entirely for- 
gotten, but which our neighbours the Englifh have happily pre- 
ferved. They have a term to fignify that pleafantry, that ws 
comica, that gaiety, that urbanity, thofe fallies which efcape as 


it were without intention ; and this they exprefs by the word, 


humour, which they pronounce yumor, and of which they believe 


themfelves folely pofleffed, no other nation having a word to = 
prefs 
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re(s this charaéter. Neverthelefs, it is an ancient word in our 
language, and ufed in the fame fenfe by Corneille in feveral of 
his comedies. —The word partie is alfo to be found in the 
comedies of Corneille inftead of E/prit. Such a one a des par- 
ties, ‘This is what the Englith call parts. ‘This is an excellent 
word. ——We aflign, we appoint a time, a rendezvous. ‘The 

rfon who punctually keeps his appointment, not finding the 
perfon he expected, is defappotnté. We have no word at prefent 
to exprefs this fituation. —A road, a ftreet, which has no 
outlet on one end was perfectly fignified by the words non-paff?, 
impaffé, which the Englifh have imitated, whilft we are reduced 
to the impertinentand low expreffion of cul-de-fac, which fo fre- 
quently occurs to the difgrace of the French language.’ 

We now turn to letter the fourth, addrefled to Lord Lyttleton, 
the author of the ingenious Dialogues of the Dead; in which, 
fays M. Voltaire, ¢1 find, that I am exiled, and that I am guilty of 
fome excefles in my writings.’ From the firft of thefe afperfions, 
M. Voltaire found it very eafy to clear his reputation ; and with 
regard to the fecond, he exprefles himfelf with equal fpirit and 
modefty. But we need mention nothing farther concerning fo 
unimportant a fubjeét; efpecially as this very letter has already 
appeared in an Englifh drefs; together with Lord Lyttleton’s 
anfwer : and were printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, about 
four years ago. 

To the above letter the commentator has thought fit to add 
the following note, than which nothing can be a ftronger proof 
both of his impertinence, and his ignorance of the real character 
of this nation. 

* Lord Lyttleton hath ingenioufly confefled his error with re- 
gard to M. Voltaire, in a letter which was made public.’ “Though 
the Englifh in general are daily writing againft every thing both 








‘ good and bad which is done in France; though they cordially 


hate all the French, not becaufe they are their rivals, but be- 
caufe they-are not Englifhmen, and becaufe thefe pretended Al- 
bion philofophers believe themfelves fuperier to every people upon 
earth; there are neverthelefs.among the/e i/landers fome men who 
are true philofophers and friends to foreign merit.” What in- 
folence ! what falfehood ! , 
We now proceed to letter XI. written by M. Voltaire in the 
name of Charles Gouju to his brethren the Jefuits. Thus it be- 
gins. © T conjure not only my dear countrymen, but alfo all 
my dear brethren of Germany, of England, and even of Italy, 
to confider well with me, for their edification, the affairs which 
are now tranfacting relative to the reverend fathers the Jefuits, 
thofe doers and preachers of good things. I am~coufin to M. 
Cazot, 
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.Cazot, and attached to M. Lionci, whom the right reverend fae 


ther La Valette, apoftolical prefect of commerce, hath totally 


ruined. God be merciful to,his prefect! But I afk every man 


who is capable of reafoning?~ whether it be poffible that the re. 
verend father La Valette, profefling divinity tor the {pace of two 
years, could poflibly believe in the Chriftian religion, when af. 
ter making a vow of poverty, and knowing the gofpel, he traded 
for above fix millions? Is it in human nature for a prieft who 
believes in his religion, to proceed in the gaiety of his heart to 
work his own damnation, by doing that which his religion con- 
demns as highly criminal? That a believer, hurried along by 


violent paffion, may commit a crime, and repent, is confiitent 


with human nature; but when our lords in Ifrael rob us whilf 
they are preaching to us and confeffing us ; when they perfift in 
this manoeuvre for years together, I afk you my dear brethren, 
whether it be poffible they fhould ftill believe and ftill cheat? 
whether they can believe they hold their God in their hands at 
mafs, and yet can pillage their neighbours the moment they 
have quitted the holy table? It is proved by the confeffion of 
the confpirators at Lifbon, that the Jefuits, their confeflors, had 
affured them, they might with a fafe confcience affaffinate the 
king. Now I afk this fimple queftion, whether it be pof- 
fible that thofe who ufe a iacrament to infpire parricide, could 
believe in that facrament ??——*‘ A man may believe in God, 
yet murder his father; but is it poffible he can believe in God, 
yet pafs his whole life in a feries of premeditated crimes, an un- 
interrupted chain of frauds and impofture? At leaft he will re- 
pent upon his death-bed ; but I defy you to produce a fingle in- 
ftance, from any hiftory, of a prieft who confefled his crimes in 
his laft moments. We have frequent examples among the laiety 
of public confeffion and repentance; but I wil! engage to forfeit 
ten thoufand crowns (which is all that father La Valette hath 
left me) if you can fhew me one inflance of a penitent eccle- 
fiaftic.’ 
| Letter XXII. To MZ. Rouffeau * of Thouloufe. 

¢ 'You wrote to me, Sir, fome time ago concerning a letter, as 
abfurd as criminal, printed in the Monthly Review for Zune. I 
have already fignified to you my indignation and contempt for 
this low impofition ; but as names the moft refpectable are com- 
stray in that letter, it is of importance to know its author, 
or the difcovery therefore of whom, I do engage to pay the fum 
of 50 Leuis.’ | 
_ As the foregoing letter to our brother journalift of Thouloufe 
is printed without a date, we cannot difcover in what year the 
month of June, to which the letter-writer refers, belongs; nor 


* Conductor of the Journal Excyc!opésdi sues 


can 
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can we fo much as guefs at the very criminal paper about which 
he is fo mighty angry: although he does not fo much as vouch- 
fafe to bint at the fubjet of it. On the whole, we are fome- 
what inclined to doubt whether fuch letter was ever inferted in 
aity number of the Monthly Review whatever. We fhall not, 


therefore hefitate, in imitation of M. Voltaire, to offer a reward, — 


—of fifty farthings (a great deal of money, out of the pockets o 
poor authors !) to any perfon who fhall difcover what paper it is, 
to which M. Voltaire refers, and in what volume or morith of 
our Journal, it was inferted. 
he foregoing extracts, we apprehend, will fuffice to give our 

Readers an idea of the ‘nature and importance of thefe letters. 
With regard to their authenticity, we muft confefs ourfelves 
by no means fatisfied. There are, indeed, circumftances which 
might induce one to believe fome of them genuine ; but on the 
other hand, there are many reafons, with regard to a confider- 
able number of thetn, which incline us to a conttary opinion : 
particularly in refpect of the language and ftyle, which are in 

eneral much inferior to that terfe, correct, and fpirited manner 
which ufually characterifes the writings of M. de Voltaire. 
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Art. 14. The Effufions of Friendfbip and Fancy. In feveral Letters 
to and from fele& Friends. The fecond Edition; with large 
Additions and Improvements. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. 
Becket. 

ROM the many alterations which thefe letters have undergone, in 
the fecond impreffion, they are entitled to the farther notice of the 

Reviewers. We gave an account of the firft edition, in our Taventy- 
eighth Vol. p. 481 ; where the Reader will find a fpecimen taken from 
the ludicrous part of thefe Epifiles. Thofe lighter and gayer effufions 
of the Author’s fancy, however, are all rejected in this fecond edition ; 
and, in their ftead, we now find a proportionate number of more ferious 
papers, on more important fubje&s: fo that, in this refpeét, thefe ele- 
gant little volumes have in reality received much improvement, as theif 
title-pages juitly profefs ; and the whole may indeed be confdered, -in 
no {mall degree, as a new work. 

As in our former article we made what we thought a diverting extract, 
we fhall now feleét a fpecimen of the Writer’s more /ericus manner, in a 
fhort letter, on, indeed, a very ferious fubjec? :—it is taken from the new, 
additional epiftles. 

* Religion has always fvffered much from the folly or the treachery of 
her own profeffors; but furely a more daring, or a more infamous fet 

Rev, April, 1766. y QO: 
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of wretches than at prefent appear upon her lifts, never difgraced or 
difhonoured her interefts. You will not require a moment to refleg 
that I inean thofe venal and fhamelefs ecclefattics, who have of late, in 
fach numbers, and with fuch uncovered countenances, proftituted the 
facred writings, openly and avowedly retailing them for profit in 
riodical publications.-— Avowedly, l fay ; for their advertifements plain! 
rove it. One recommends 4; Bible for its Cot apness; another for 

the Elegance of the Print, the Excellence of the Engravings, or the Beauty 
of the Paper. A third follicits your cuftom by a Royal, or Imperial Title, 
or from dedicating, by Permiffion, to a Prince in Pettycoats, A fourth 
affects. a difplay of learning, and, to prove it, gives you a ftring of 
Dutch and German commentators, from whofe ingenious labours he 
propofes to furnifh you with improvement and delight. A fifth, mo- 
deftly and wifely {paring a difplay of his own learning, would engage 
your attention by collecting the MS, fcraps of men who had acquired 
confiderable reputation in different provinces of literature, but who, like 
the immortal Newton, when they commenced divines, only proved 
that they had the weaknefs of men, A fixth, or poffibly a fixteenth, 
for indeed the number is not eafy to be afcertained, after having been 
palpably guilty of one pious fraud, a: palpably engages in another ; and 
having acquired fome popularity amongit poor fanatics, feeks an addi- 
tional contribution from them, by loading the facred writings with the 
mhifinterpretations of ignorance, and the cant of enthufiafm, 

.* I am no advocate for the interpofition of the civil power in fuch 
matters, but as it has been called in to the affiftance of religion, in cafes 
where it was much lef3 liable to fuffer, 1 am attonifhed to fee this profti- 
tution of every thing that is moft facred allowed without cenfure or re- 
firaint.—I am aftonifhed even to fee the public fo patient under the grofs 
impofitions which thefe compilers exercife upon them:—for their ho- 
nefty, in general, keeps pace with their abilities; and when they have 
drawn in the unwary to fubfcribe to their wretched publications, by re- 
peated affurances that they fhall not exceed fuch a number, they are dee 
termined to bring the word of God to the beit market, and {cruple not 
to extend it to twice the number propofed, , 

‘ It is with the utmoit indignation I have long beheld this fcandalous 
practice, and I am convinced, that, for the honour and intereft of reli- 
gion, you will do every thing in your power to difcountenance it,’ 

There is no occafion for any comment on the foregoing letter ;_ nor 1s 
this the firft complaint we have heard, on the fubject: fee Review, Vol, 
XXX. pe 44. 

Art. 15. Proceedings of a Court-martial, on the Trial of Lieut..Gov. 
Philip Thickneffe ; held at the fudge-advocate-general’s Office at 
the Horfe-guards, “fuly 3d, 1765; and continued by Adjourn 
ments, to the gth of the fame Month, Sc. gto. 1s. Williams. 
Of eight charges exhibited againtt Mr. Thicknefle, at this trial, he 

was acquitted of fix. The two of which he was found guilty, are, 

-1. £ Supporting and countenancing the foldiers of the company of Inva- 

Jids. doing duty within the garrifon of Landguard Fort, in difobeying 

their commiffioned officers, and depriving fuch officers of their neceflary 

command and authority.” 2. * Enjoining the commiffioned officers do- 
ing duty in the faid garrifon, not to countenance or fhew any favour : 
eac 
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each other ;—in violation of an exprefs order for promoting harmony 

among the officers of the faid garrifon.’ 

In refpect of the above articles, whereof the defendant was convicted, 
the court adjudged, ‘ That he be pubiicly and feverely reprimanded, in 
fuch manner as his Majefty fhall be pleafed to direct.’ 

Art, 16. Obfervations on the Growth and Culture of Vines and 
Olives: the Produétion of Silk: the Prefervation of Fruits. 
Written at the Requeft of the Earl of Shaftefbury, to whom 
it is infcribed, by Mr. John Locke. Now firft printed from 
the original Manufcript, in the Poffeffion of the prefent Earl 
of Shaftefbury. Small 8vo, elegantly printed, by Richard- 
fon and Clark, for W. Sandby. Pr. 1s. 6d. 

Every production of a pen fo truly refpeétable, as that of our moft 
excellent Locke, cannot fail of proving highly acceptable to the pub- 
lic. The value of this little tract, however, will depend Jefs on its 
Author’s great reputation as a philofopher, than on the general ufeful- 
nefs of the fubjeéts to which it relates. ‘Ihe culture of vines, olives, 
&c. will, indeed, appear to thofe who do not confider thofe articles in a 
commercial view, to be of {mall benefit to this country ; but if we refle& 
on the advantages which may poflibly be drawn from them, to our 
American colonies, and confequently to ou:felves, we fhall then behold 
them ina very different light :—towards which the Editor of thefe obe 
fervations hath direéted our attention, in a fhort but very fenfible pre- 
face. * No union, as he juftly remarks, is fo firm and lafting, as that 
which is founded on the folid bafis of a mutual intereft.’—‘ However po- 
pulous and great,’ continues he, however ‘ induftrious and rich, the 
fettlements in the vaft continent of America may hereafter become, this, 
the mother country, may for ever be conneéted with it more intimately 
than with the fouthern nations, by encouraging the growth and produce 
of vines and olives, filk and fruits, which cannot advantageoufly be 
raifed it England; and found policy will always engage the fubjects in 
England and America not to be rivals in trade, by fetting up fuch ma- 
nufaétures in one country, as muft neceflarily diftrefs the other.’ 

As to the inftructions given, by Mr. Locke, for the culture of vines 
and olives, the production of filk, and the prefervation of fuch fruits as 
are dried by the fun, or in ovens, we do not think it neceffary to enter 
Into particulars : thofe whom curiofity or intereft may induce to enquire 
farther into thefe fubjeéts, will readily have recourfe to the Od/fervations 
themfelves. 

Art. 17. The Midnight Spy; or, a View of the Tranfactions of 
London and Weftminfler, from the Hours of Ten in the Evening, 
till Five in the Morning ; exhibiting a great Variety of Scenes in 
high and low Life, with the Charaéters of fome well-known noc- 
turnal Aducnturers, of both Sexes, &c. Fc. 1am0. 2s. Cooke. 
The public have becn often edifed and entertained with a variety of 

thefe Spies, who pretend to fpy out and difcover avho and who's together, 

m every dark and fecret corner. This fon or grandfon of Ned Ward, 

undertakes to conduét his readers to all the ‘ round houtles, night-houfes, 

bagnios, gaming-tables, routs, and other places of midnight refoit :—a 
molt ufeful guide! and of almoft as much confequence to fociety as an 


Italian Cjce) one, 
Y 2 Art. 18. 
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Art. 18. An Examination of Mr. Kenrick’s Review of Mr. Fobn- 

fon’s Edition of Shakefpeare. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfton, 

That Mr. Kenrick attacked the editor of Shakefpeare in fuch a man. 
ner as juftly pave offence to every candid reader, is a truth which we be- 
lieve very few will difpute. For this he has been frequently reprehended: 
by feveral of the learned editor’s friends ; whofe faint and diftant efforts, 
however, feem to have indicated their fear of coming to clofe quarters 
with this furious combatant: but, in the prefent Examiner, we think he 
hath indeed met with his match, in every refpect. 

If Mr. K. hath grofsly treated Mr Johnfon,—in return, our anony- 
mous Author does not fpare Mr. K. but falls on without mercy, retorting 
on him, asthe aggreffor in this fcandalous controverfy, all his virulence and 
outrage. But what hath Shake/peare to do, in this chimney-fweeper’s 
warfare? Can the difficulties in his immortal writings be folved, and his 
ob{curities illuftrated, no where but in S¢. Giles’s ? For fhame, 
gentlemen! If ye are ambitious of being regarded as gentlemen, do not 
continue to difgrace the name of literature by fuch unlettered behaviour! 
What will the learned abroad, think ye, conclude, if they fhould chance 
to hear of your illiberal altercations,—what, but that the /verati of this 
country, inftead of quafling infpiration at the pure fpring of Helicon, 
had inebriated themfelves in the filthy kennels of Grubftreet ? 

Art. 19. 4 Narrative of the extraordinary Effects of a Medicine 
well known all over Europe, by the Name of Le Lievre’s Beaume 
de Vie ; to which is prefixed an Account of its Nature and Ope- 
ration ; wherein all the Objections made to it, by the ignorant and 
interefied, are fully refuted, and its Efficacy, in a Variety of Dif- 
eafes, juftified on the moft reafonable Principles. With an Addrefs 
to the Public, from the Proprietors in this Country 5 and many ex- 

‘traordinary and well-attefted Cafes, fince its firft Publication 

here. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll, &c. 

* Many extraordinary and well-attefted cafes’! Let us, by all means, 
attend to thefe atteffations,—Not one to be found, in all the pamphlet: 
if by that term is meant, a declaration on oath, or the teftimony of a 
competent witnefs, or fome eligible kind of collateral evidence. No- 
thing of this fort, however, appears in this collection of miraculous cures. 
Mr, G. of Chifwick, indeed, and Mr. H. of St. Paul’s church-yard, 
with J. L. Efq; of Gray’s Inn, and a number of other initial gentlemen, 
tell us of the wondrous relief they found, in their refpeétive moft grie- 
vous diforders ;—but who are Mefits.G, H, and L?—Oh! your par- 
don, Gentlemen, we may hear farther of your * extraordinary and we/- 
attefied cafes,’ by enquiring of Mr, N. or Mr. B, the venders of the all- 
powerful Peaume de Vie. Doubtlefs the word of an honeft tradef- 
man, efpecially a bovkfel'er, ought to be taken; and we queftion not 








-but Mr. N’s word, or Mr. B.’s, may be as good as their bond: ne- 


verthelefs, we can by no means reit fatisfied with fuch kind of ate 
teftations. 


Art. 20. The Life of Mr. Fames Quin, Comedian. With the Hif- 
tory of the Stage, from his commencing AGor, ta his Retreat to 
Bath, &c. Sa amo. ts. 6d. Bladon. 

Mr, ‘uin’s life does not afford many extraordinary incidents; but . 
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fgch as it did afford, are made the moft of, by this his anonymous Bio- 

rapher : who has eked out the fubjeét, and made himfelf amends for 
its barrennefs, by anecdotes of other theatrical heroes (and fome heroines 
too) colleéted from Cibber’s and Viétor’s hiftories of the ftage. 

Art. 21. Quin’s Fefts; or the Facetious Man’s Pocket-companion, 
Containing every Species of Wit, Humour, Repartee, &¥c. Se. 
i2mo. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 

It is cuftomary, on the demife of any genius, remarkable for wit or 
humour, for a certain clafs of compilers to publifh The Fes of the faid 
departed genius. Accordingly, Mr. Quin’s Jefts now make their ap- 
pearance : ufhered to the favourable notice of the public, by an intro- 
duction, in which the Editor affures his readers, that he has inferted no- 
thing grofs or indecent; nothing that might offend ‘ the chaiteft or moft 
delicate ear.’——The gentleman was himfelf, perhaps, too much a wit, to 
remember every thing contained in his colleétion. Or, poflibly, his ideas 
of delicacy and chaftity may have been fomewhat over-charged, by feed- 
ing too plentifully on the high-fea‘oned rarities and lufcious fragments 
that fell from the table of this celebrated voluptuary. 

Art. 22. An impartial View of Englifb Agriculture, from permitting 
the Exportation of Corn, in the Year 1663, to the prefent Time. 
4to. 1s. Kearfly. 

No fact is more felf-evident (fays this Writer) than that this coun- 
try is entirely dependent on trade; which, in proportion to its increafe, 
becomes of more importance to the ftate, and fhould not be incumbered 
or reftrained, but on the moft mature confideration.—His profeffed de- 
fign is to fet before the public, the advantages received fiom encouraging 
the exportation of corn, and the imminent danger of ftopping a trade, 
to which we have been beholden for plenty, little lefs than a century.—~ 
The export-corn trade, is, he apprehends, the moft valuable and bene- 
ficial trade we at prefent poffefs. It is all neat produce of this country, 
unalloyed with any foreign commodity.—Our anceftors, he fays, hoped 
to procure plenty, by prohibiting the exportation of corn: but this, by 
preventing the fale, difcouraged the growth of grain, fo that it operated 
diametrically oppofite to their intention, In the year 1663, an act was 
pafled for permitting the exportation of corn, but incumbered with a 
heavy rate thereon. ‘This was, in fome meafure, alleviated by another 
at&t in 1670; by which means, agriculture was promoted, and grain 
became more plentiful.—But what our Author calls the Magna Charta 
of Englith agriculture, was the act of 1 Wii]. &F Mary, by which a Bounty 
of 5s, for every quarter of wheat exported, is allowed, when that grain 
does not exceed 48s. per quarter: and in proportion, for other forts of 
grain. The faccefs of thefe ftatutes may appear (he fays) from this one 
circumftance, that ‘ although every other neceflary of life is become 
twice, or thrice, the price of that time, yet corn is on the average not 
half the price.’ For before the exportation was permitted, ‘ wheat has 
often been five pounds a quarter :° fo that while no more was grown than 
a home confumption, one unfavourable feafon made a {carcity, two, a 
famine, 

In the remainder of this pamphlet, the Author, (who is a ftrenuous 
defender of the neceffity of continuing the bounty, in its utmott latitude) 
brings a variety of arguments to thew the inexpediency of {topping the 
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exportation of grain at this time: and concludes with obferving, ‘ that 
the exportation has been for many. years the fupport of the farmer ; that 
the poor labourer depends on it for bread; that it brings immenfe fums an. 
nuaily into the kingdom ; that, fo far from being fubje& to famine, we 
have fince been always blefied with plenty; and laflly, that the expor, 
tation is fo interwoven with the whole fyftem of hufbandry, that an in- 
fringement of this piivilege may endanger the whole.’ 


7 
. 


Art. 23. A candid Examination of a Pamphlet, entitled, An ime. 
partial View of Englifh Agriculture, from permitting the Ex. 
portation of Corn. 4to. 15s. Wilkie. 

{his is intended as an anfwer to the laft article; though it is by no 
means fo candid an examination thereof, as the title would imply. As to 
an affertion in the Impartial View, that ‘ the export cornetrade is the moff 
waluable and beneficial trade we at prefent pcff:/s; he does not deny it, 
but alledges, as the true reafon thereof, that ‘ fuch quantities of corn 
have been exported with a Bounty, to fupport our réva/ manufacturers, 
that they have no longer occafion for any of owr manufactures ; confe- 
quently our artizans want employment, and when employed, cannot 
earn money fufficient to buy bread for their families.’ 

The former very hizh price of grain, brought (in the laft article) as a 
proof of the great benefits now arifing from a bounty upon exportation ; 
is accounted for, by this Writer, from the many inteftine wars which 
have heretofore raged in this nation, from whence thofe who ploughed and 
fowed the land, had but little profpeét of a joyful reaping time. ‘ Thus the 
land was frequently turned into a wafte, for want of ufeful induftrious 
hands to manure and improve it. ——- A contrary caufe, as he next ob- 
ferves, may produce a contrary effect ; and therefore he afcribes the great 
plenty of corn raifed in this nation for a century paft, rather to the ine 
sernal peace we have happily enjoyed, than to the dounty upon ex- 
portauon. 

He does not, however, venture to affert that this douxty was not a 
wife and {alutary meafure, at the time it as granted ; but, as we have 
how tried it feventy-eight years, he wifhes we might £ try to do without 
it one year Or two, or at leaft limit it to that living price, four and fixe 
pence a bufhel, or thirty-fx fhillings a quarter.? As this laft propofal 
feems very rational, we heartily wifh it may be taken into confideration, 
by thofe who alone have the power to determ:ne the point in difpute. We 
ourfelves have heard farmers declare, that even four fhillings a bufhel for 
wheat may be efteemed a living price; where then would be the hard- 
fhip of limiting the bounty as ab.ve propofed ? efpecially if a power of 
éxpostation were ftill allowed, after that, but qwthout any bounty, till 
the price amounted to 48s. per quarter ; and then abfolutely to ceafe of 
¢ urfe? This we fhould think more equitable, for all fides, than to lay 
a tax upon the public, by way of bounty, when our own poor cannot 
yuschaie q bufhel of wheat for lefs than fix fhillings :—for fo far, at pre- 
fent, it is extended. > 
Art, 24, 4 Hifforic:l Account of the Life of Charles the Second 

King of Great Britain, After the Manner of Mr. Bayle. Drawn 

en original TVriters and $tate Papers. By William Harris, 

.D. $8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Millar. | 
We have given our Readers ample fpecimens of Dr, Harris’s hiftori¢al 
: com pilements, 
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compilements, from his lives of the firft James, the firft Charles, and 
Oliver Cromwell. It may therefore, be now fufficient, if we barely ap- 
prize our Readers, that he proceeds on the fame plan, animated by the 
fame zeal for freecom, and perfcvering in the fame laboricus method 
of producing evidence from the various writers who have borne tefti- 
mony to the mifrule and tyranny of the Stuarts. He appears li\ewife, 
in this, as well as in his former publications, to have+been favoured 
with fome original, new materials, communicated by gentlemen, equally 
defirous with himfelf, of contributing towards the farther fecurity of our 
Jiberties, by increafing our abhorrence of arbitrary {way. from additional 
proofs of the crue! and wanton manner in which it was exercifed by the 
Stuart-race, in proportion as their power of tyrannizing extended. 

Art. 25. Royal Mornings. From the French. Small 8vo. 

1s. 6d. No Bookfeller’s Name. 


We have here a tranflation of a little fatirical piece, entitled, Matinées 
Royales. The King of Pruflia is reprefented (by fome anonymous 
Wit, who is moft certainly no friend to that illuftrious prince) as dif- 
courfing to his nephew on the foilowing topics, viz. the origin of his ~ 
family, the manners of his fubjeéts, religion. jultice, politics, literature, 
drefs. pleafures, alliances, &c. The following thort {pecimen will 
"clearly fhew our Readers tiie Author’s defign, and give them a tolerable 
idea of the manner in which it is executed. 

‘ Religion is abfolutely neceflary in a ftate. This is a maxim which 
it would be madnefs to difpute; and a king muit know very little of 
politics, indeed, that fhould fuffer his fubjects to make a bad ufe of it ; 
but then it would not be very wife in a king to have any religion him- 
felf. Mark well, my dear nephew, what I here fay to you; there is 
nothing that tyrannizes more over the head and heart than religion ; bea 
caufe it neither agrees with our paflions, nor with thofe great political 
views which a monarch ought to have. The true religion of a prince 
is his intereft and his glory. He ought, by his royal ftation, to be dif- 
penfed from having any other. He may, indeed, preferve outwardly 
a fair occafional appearance, for the fake of amufing thofe who are about 
him, or who watch his motions and character. 

‘ If he fears God, or, to fpeak as the priefts and women do, if he 
fears Hell, like Lewis the X1Vth, in his old age, he is apt to become 
timorous, childifh, and fit for nothing but to be a Capuchin, If the 
point is to avail himfelf of a favourable moment for feizing a province, 
an army of devils, to defend it, prefent themfe!ves to his imagination ; 
we are, on that fuppofition, weak enough to think it an injuftice, and 
we proportion, in our confcience, the punifhment to the crime. Should 
it be neceflary to make a treaty with other powers, if we remember that 
we are Chriftians, we are undone, all will be over with us; we fhould 
be conftantly bubbles. As to war, it is‘a trade, in which any the leaft 
fcruple would fpoil every thing; and, indeed, what man of honour 
would ever make war, if he had not the right to make rules that fhould 
authorife plunder, fire, and carnage ? 

‘ I do not, however, mean, that one fhould make a proclamation of 
impiety and atheifm ; but it is right to adapt one’s thoughts to the rank 
One occupies, All the popes who had common fenfe, have held no 

rinciples of religion but what favoured their aggrandifement. It would 

the fillieft thing imaginable, if a prince was to confine himielf to fuch 
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paltry trifles as were contrived only for the common people. Befides 
the beft way for a prince to keep fanaticifm out of his country, is for 
him to have the moft cool indifference for religion, Believe me, dear 
nephew, that holy mother of ours has her little caprices, like any wo. 
man, and iscommonly as unconflant. Attach yourfelf, then, dear nephew, 
to true philofophy, which is ever confolatory, luminous, courageous, dif. 
paflionate, and inexhanftible as nature. You will then foon fee, that 
you will not have, in your kingdom, any material difpute about reii- 
gion ; for parties are neyer formed, but on the weaknefs of princes, or 
that-of their minifters. There is one important reflexion I would with 
you to make; itis this; your anceftors have, in this matter, conducted 
their Operations with the greateft political dexterity ; they introduced a 
reformation which gave them the air of apoltles, at the fame time that it 
was filling their purfe. Such a revolution was, without doubt, the moft 
yeafonable that could ever happer, in fuch a point as this; but fince 
there is now hardly any thing left to be got in that way; and that, in 
the prelent pofition of things, it would be dangerous to tread in their 
footiteps ; it is therefore even beft to ftick to toleration, Retain well, 
dear nephew, the principle I am now to inculcate to you; let it be your 
rule of government, that men are to worfhip the divinity in theirown way; 
for, fhould you appear in the leait negleétful of this indulgence, all would be 
Joft and undone, in your dominions, Have you a mind to know why 
my kingdom is compofed of fo many fects? I will tell you: in certain 
provinces the calvinifts are in poffeffion of all the offices and pofts; in 
others, the lutherans have the fame advantage. ‘There are fome, where 
the catholics are fo predominant, that the king can only fend there one 
or two proteftant deputies: and of all the ignorant and blind fanatics, 
I dare aver to vou, that the papifts are the moft fiery and the moft atro- 
cious. The priefts in this fenfelefs religion are untameable wild beatts, 
that preach up a blind fabmiffion to their wills, and exercife a completé 
defpotifm. They are affaflins, robbers, violators of faith, and inex- 
preflibly arnbitious. Mark but Rome! obferve with what a ftupid ef- 
frontery fhe dares arrogate to herfelf dominion over the princes of the 
earth! As to the jews, they are little vagrants; poor devils, that at 
bottom are not fo black as they are painted. Almoft every where re- 
buffed, hated, and perfecuted, they pay, with tolerable exactnefs, thofe 
who endure them, and take their revenge by bubbling all the fimpletons 
they can light on,’ | 

‘The whole is written in the fame ftrain ; there are feveral good ftrokes 
in it, but a writer of true genius and humour would poflibly have exe- 
cuted our Author’s plan in a more mafterly way. | 


THEATRICAL. 
Art. 26. Falfaff’s Wedding, a Comedy, &c. The Second Edi- 
tion, By Mr. Kenrick. 12mo. 6d. Wilkie. 
Thi. is reprinted, according to the fiilt edition, mentioned in our laft 

Month’s Catalogue, p. 240. 

Art. 27. i s Wedding, a Comedy; as it ts alked at .the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane: being a Sequel to the Second Part 
of Kiug Henry the Fourth, Written in Imitation of Shake- 
fpeare, By W. Kenrick. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davis, &c. 

"Lhe above mentioned comedy, much altered by omitting the hiftorical 
patts;—the king, lords, and commons, being all turned out, with as little 
ceremony 
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ceremony as were the members of the rump parliament, by Oliver Crom» 
well, Thus reduced, and perhaps better adapted to the ftage, Mr. 
Love, an actor of confiderable merit, ventured on the part of Falftaff, 
for his own benefit ; and the performance, notwithftanding the boldnefs 
of the attempt, with refpect both to the Author and the Player*, was 
notill received. A fuitable prologue and epilogue were added, on this 
occafion: which are printed with this edition of the play. 

* This performer was, however, no novice in the part, having bee 
fore frequently played Shake/peare’s Falftaff, with more fuccefs than any 
other who hath attempted it can juftly boat, fince Quin entertained the 
town with his inimitable exhibition of this very difficult and fingular 
character. 








PoETICAL. 
Art. 28. The Race. By Mercurius Spur, Efq; With Notes, 
_ by Fauftinus Scriblerus. The fecond Edition. With large 

Additions and Alterations. 4to. 2s. 6d. Flexney. 

We have heard that Mr. ‘ Mercurius Spur Efq;’ hath odjeczed to the 
flight cenfure we paffed on his firft edition, decau/e we gave no fpecimen 
of his poem, in fupport of the judgment we pre/umed to form of it. We 
fhall now, therefore, (partly in regard to this young Bard’s complaint, 
and partly on account of his ‘ large additions and alterations,,———and 
more efpecially becaufe we really think there is confiderable merit in his 
performance) proceed to a more particular account of it. 

The fubjeét and defign of this poem, are thus explained by the bard 


himfelf : 
- The fubje& is, a Race. 
Unlike the Race which fam’d Newmarket boatts, 
Where pimps are P—’s companions, whores their toafts, 
Where jockey-nobles, with groom-porters * vye 
Who beft can hedge a bett, or cig a dye. 
Nor like the Race, by ancient Homer told, 
No fpears for prizes, and no cups of gold : 
A poet's Race, I. fing——a poet’s prize 
Who gold and fighting equally defpife. 
To all the rhyming brethren of the quill 
Fame {ent her heralds to proclaim her will, 
** Since late her vot’ries in abufive lays 
“* Had madly wrangled for the wreath of bays ; 
** To quell at once this foul tumultuous heat, 
** The day was fix'd whereon each bard fhould meet. 
‘** Already had fhe mark’d the deftin’d ground, 
‘* Where from the goal her eager fons fhould bound, 
‘* There, by the hope of future glory fed, 
f* Prove by their heels the weal of the head ; 
** And he, who fleeteft ran, and firft to fame, 
‘* The chaplet and the victory fhould claim.” 
The proclamation thus iffued, the feveral writers and fcribblers of the 
age become candidates for the prize, and feverally refort to the place ap- 


pointed for the conteft, _ 


— 














* What does the Author mean by groom-porters? There is fuch an 
officer at court, as the Groom-porter; byt we never before heard of 
Newmarket groom-porters! ie a 3 : 

—_ | T9 


i 
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To view the various candidates for fame, 
Bookfellers, printers, and their devils came. 

Many of the trade are accordingly introduced, as fpettators, with f. 
tirical glances at the diftinguifhing chara¢teriftics of each individual book. 
feller and printer : but not a word more of the devils,—whether from 
fear or favour, is beft known to the Author himéelf. 

The field on which the race is to be run, is next defcribed ; and 
here 

: High on a hill, enthron'd in fately pride, 
Appear'd the godde!s ; while on either fide 
Stood Vice and Virtue, harbingers of fame, 
This amps a-good, and shat an evil name. 
On flow’rs thick fcatter’d o'er the moffy ground 
The nymphs of Helicon reclin’d around ; 

Here, while each candidate his claim preferr’d, 
In fiient ftate the goddefs fat and heard. 

Not far from hence, acrofs the path to fame, 
A horrid ditch appear’d—known by the name 
Of Black Oblivion’s Gulph. In former days 
Here perifh'd many a poet and his lays. 

Clofe by the margin of this horrible ditch, ftood the Reviewers, 
armed with dreadful clubs to knock poor ® authors into the /.b/e f-0d,— 
Mr. Spur, in revenge of paft provocations, is very alert in his frequent 
attacks of the Reviewers ; efpecially in his preliminary addrefi ro the eri- 
tics. He defcribes them (with what truth it may not become zs to en- 
quire) as the implacable foes to literary merit ; and it is acknowledged, 
he retaliates on them the affronts he may have received, with fpirit and 
vivacity. Wit is of no party; and we freely allow, that fome of the 
fmarteit things in this performance, are to be found in the Author’s ri- 
dicule of the critics, We think him particularly happy in the later of 
the two following couplets ; 

Merit,. alas! with them is no pretence 5 
In vain the pleas of poefy and fenfe : 


ss * * *#* #£#£# #* * £ #&# *# -% # 


But ftrange! to Dul»c/s they deny the crown; 

And damn even works as ftupid as their own! : 
A good hit, Mr. Spur! in return for which, you fee, we have gene- 
roufly taken care, by this article, to fave you and your poem, from the 
Gulph of Oblivion. re 

But, room ‘or the candidates ! thefe are fucceflively charaéterifed 

as they appear, addre‘ing themfelves to the goddefs, and imploring her 
favourable regard. Of this part of his work, the fkill, and the defcrip- 
tive powers of our bard, the reader may form fome conception, from 
the following fpecimens : 








* Does this epithet relate to their poverty as authors or as men? If 
the former, it was no great injuftice if they did get a tumble into the 
ditch, in reward of their vanity and prefumption in aiming at the 
evreath: if the latter, we confefs, they were rather objeéts of charity ; 
and it would have been more commendable te have recommended them 


to the overfeers of the parifh workhonfes, | 
Hae 
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Here Fobx/fon comes—unbleft with outward grace, 
His rigid morals ftamp’d upon his face, 
While ftrong conceptions ftruggle in his brain 
(For even wit is brought to bed with pain) 
‘To view him, porters with their loads would reft, 
And babes cling frighted to the nurfe’s breaft. 
With looks convuls’d he roars in pompous ftrain, 
And, like an.angry lion, fhakes his mane, 
The Nine, with terror ftruck, who ne’er had feen 
Augbt human with fo horrible a mien, 
Debating, whether they fhould ftay or ran——- 
Virtue fteps forth, and claims him for her fon, 
With gentle fpeech fhe warns him now to yield, 
Nor ftain his glories in the doubtful field ; 
But wrapt in confcious worth, content fit down, 
Since Fame, refolv’d his various pleas to crowns 
Though fore’d his prefent claim to difavow, 
Had long referv’d a chaplet for his brow, 
He bows ; obeys—for Time fhall firft expire, 
E’er Fobnjon ftay, when Virtue bids retire, 


Thofe who are perfonally acquainted with the excellent author of the 
Rambler, will perceive that our poetical painter has, in one or two re- 
fpects, rather over-charged this pi€ture: particularly in the toth line: 
but the Doétor is amply made amends by the compliment at the clofe of 
the defcription. 

There are fome exquifite touches in the following {ketch : 


Next Wilkes appear’d, vain hoping the reward, 
A glorious patriot, an inglorious bard, 
Yet erring, fhot far wide of Freedom’s mark, 
And rais’d a flame, in putting out a fpark : 
Near to the throne, with filent ftep he came, 
To whifper in her ear his filthy claim ; 
But (ruin to his hopes) behind ftood. near 
With fix’d attention and a greedy ear, 
A fneaking prief#, who heard, and to the croud 
Blab'd, with mof grievous zeal, the tale aloud. 
The peaceful Nine, whom nothing lefs could vex, 
Flew on the vile affaffin of the fex, 
Difown'd all knowledge of his brutal lays, 
And fcratch’d the front intended for the days. 


But we cannot truly fay, that our Author hath dealt equal juftice to 
every charafter he hath here attempted to draw. Some fevere and invi- 
dious flrokes ate aimed at feveral perfons, againft whom the Poet hath 
perhaps conceived an unjuft prejudice; and we are forry that any thin 
Which hath the appearance of fpleen or fpite fhould interfere, to fubftraét 
fiom the merit of the lefs malignant parts of his produétion :—which, 
though not a correét and highly finifhed piece, is greatly improved in 
the prefent edition ; and, on the whole has no inconfiderable claim to 
the approbation of the public: there is, for the moft part, genuine wit 


in the Author’s conceptions, /remgth in his expreflion, and barmony in 
his numbers, | 


Art. 29, 
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Art. 29. Yarico and Inkle, an Epifile. By the Author of the 
Elegy written among the Ruins of an Abbey. gto. 1s. Dodfiey. 


We have more than once expreffed ourfelves in favour of this Author’s 
poetical abilities; we thought he had tendernefs and melody, and we 
think fo ftill ; neverthelefs the epiftle before us has not anfwered our ex- 
peétations. Though the fituation of Yarico was peculiar, there does 
not feem to be an adequate peculiarity of fentiment; and fhe complains 
in too trite, if not too feeble a manner.—All epiftles of this kind, how- 


ever, lie under great difadvantages, by making us'unavoidably remember 
that of Eloifa to Abelard, 


Art. 30. The Ocean, a Poem in Blank Verfe. Written by the 
Sea-fide. 4to. 6d. Walter. 


A fpirit of contemplative piety runs through this little poem; which, 
though not written in the beit tafte, is not without fome kind of de- 
{criptive merit and fancy. | 

The following defcription of a poor captive confined in a fort by the 
fea- fide is pathetic, and the painting juft to nature : 

Th’ imprifon’d captive of (ome neighbouring fort, 
‘Who, in his lone abode confin’d, furveys 
The raging ftorm, as oft before He’s done 
For twenty mournful years in grief confum’d, 
Since firft condemn’d to pine remaining life 
In fetter’d folitude, semote, forlorn, 
As round his tower he hears the whift)ing winds 
And fees the foaming deep in wild uproar 
From forth his dufky cafement half-obfcur’d 
With the dim vap’ring mifts, extends his eye 


Along the raging main from hour to hour, 
Inur’d to woe. L . 


Art. 31. Hackwood Park, a Poem. By Richard Michell. to. 
1s. 6d. Hawes and Co. 


Young poets, like young painters, fhould be careful to withhold their 
productions from the public eye, till their judgment is ripened and their 
execution perfected by time and experience. ‘This poem is quite a pue- 
rile performance, and yet there are fcattered through it fome fparks of 
genius ; therefore, without farther difcouraging the Author, we 
only advife him to defer a little his addreffes to Fame. 


Art. 32. 4 Caveat to the Will of a Northern Vicar. Addrefled to 
the Rev. W. C*¥**##, Rector of K*¥*#** W****, gto, 25 
Flexney. 


In our Catalogue for Auguft laft, p. 164, we mentioned The Will of 
a certain Northern Vicar; in which we, at this diftance from the neighe 
bourhood of Newcaftle, could difcover very lit:le meaning, though we 
had the mortification of reading a number of very bad verfes.—In this 





Caveat, we are ftill under the fame local difadvantage ; and have 


been plagued with three times as many wretched lines. —Wdy are people 
in this part of the kingdom to be peftered with {quabbling rhymes which 
are intellible only on the other fide the Trent? . 


PoLiTICAL 
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 PoLiITICAL and COMMERCIAL 
Art. 33. 4 Addrefs to the P t, in Behalf of the flarving 

Multitude. Potnting out the Caufe of the prefent high Price of 

Provifions : with eafy and effeétual Methods how to make them 

cheap. 8vo. 18. Baldwin, — 

Although this o/d-fa/hioned farmer, as he ftiles himfelf, is evidently 
too tenacious of old opinions, merely, as it fhould feem, becaufe of 
their antiquity ; and although he affeéts to fneer at the new improve-~ 
ments in hufbandry and agriculture, yet we cannot but think he is very 
right in his obfervations on the prefent general neglect of tillage; the 
engrofling of farms; and fome other growing evils of the like kind. As 
to his advice, Offered to parliament, for ek the grievances of 
which he complains, we are of opin‘on, that if he can convince the 
right honourable and honourable | apie esos that it is their sntere/f, 
as landlords, to adopt his propofed regulations, they will not fail to 
lend a favourable ear to his reprefentations. 


Art. 34. 4 Parallel drawn between the Adminiftration in oF os 4 
lat Years of Queen Anne, and the four firft of George the Third, 


By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. Almon. : 

This country-gentleman imagines ‘ that he fees the moft ftriking pa- 
allel that ever exifted in any period of the Englith hiftory,’ between the 
four laft years of the Queen, and the four firft years of his prefent Ma- 
jefty. In the former period, the principal perfons in the great political 
drama, were the Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, and that great general, 
the Duke of Marlborough. ‘To thefe he adds Mrs, Mafham, ‘ who, he 
fays, was the fecret manager in the clofet, and the artful contriver of all 
thofe fatal changes that were brought about in the year 1709. From 
the fir moment this tory-adminiftration fat at the helm, they deter- 
mined to make peace with France at all events, and to run into mea+ 
fures dire&tly oppofite to thofe of their predecefiors, 

‘ In the great fcene that has been fo lately exhibited, we may reckon 
the principal a€tors were the Earl of B——, the Duke of B . 
and that great commoner, Mr. Pitt. In this fcene a fimilar female cha- 
rafter muft be introduced, which direétly corre{ponds with that of Mrs, 
Mafham. She was the fecret {pring that directed all the late political 
operations, and ferved Lord B in the fame capacity, as Mrs. Ma- 
fham did Lord Oxford, by poffeffing the royal ear, and whifpering every 
thing they could hatch up to the difcredit of the great commoner ; in 
the baie manner as Lord Oxford and Mrs. Mafham had done to the dif- 
credit of the great general. They-procured their vile fycophants, the 
tools of any men in power, to proclaim it aloud in all companies, that 
we had conquered too much, and that more victories and conquetts, like 
thofe of Pyrrhus, would quite undo us.’ : 

The Author continues to run this parallel, in a manner which may 
be eafily gueffed, from the fpecimen here given; and he concludes with 
fome ftrictures on the negleét of all our qw4ig-adminiftrations, with, re-. 
fpect to our national conftitution im rhe church, to which he fays they 
have never paid due regard ; although he owns they have always taken 
Proper care of the conftitution in the /frate.—The inierefts of the church, 
as he expreffes it, is a point about which he feems very folicitous ; and 
he reminds us of the great effect which the notion that the church was in 


danger 
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danger had in the days of Q, Anne. But we cannot perceive what reafon 
this writer can poffibly have for infifting fo much on this point, at this 
junéture. Is the church in any danger zow ? The Author himfelf does 
not even infinvate that this is the cafe: and perhaps what he has faid on 
the fubject proceeds merely from the excefs of his zeal for religious efta. 
blifhments. Thus Daniel Burges (whofe averfion to the whore of Ba. 
bylon was always uppermoft, whatever was the fubjec of his pulpit. 
difcourfes) feldom or never concluded a fermon till he had taken « g 
whack at the pope:’ as he hitnfelf éxpreffed it. 


Art. 35. The Anfwer at large, to or Pitt’s Speech. 8vo. 64, 
Nicoll. : 

What is called Mr: Pitt's fpeech, in favour of the repeal of the Ame- 
sican ftamp-act, has appeared in the public papers, and is, if not wholly 
authentic, undoubtedly the eccho of maay things which the great Com. 
moner faid, on that great Occafon. As to this reply, it is—like the good 
woman's an{wer to thunder: or, a pop-gun againft a piece of ordnance, 


Art. 36.4 feafonable Addrefs from feveral Perfons interefted in the 

propofed Alteration of the Law for regulating Entails; to the 

<WNoblemen and Gentlemen of North Britain: and to the Members 
of the Britifh Parliament in general. 8vo. 1s. Millar. 

‘This fabjeét hath; of Jate, been much difcuffed, efpecially in the 
northern parts of fhi$ ifland, on account of the propofed amendments 
of the law of Entails in Scotland; and we have already expreffed our 
thoughts upon it:—fee Review, Vol. XXXII. p. 466—469. The pre- 
fent ingenious Writer advifes that great caution fhould be ufed, in re- 
gard to any alterations, in a matter of fo much confequence ; and he 
feems, in great meafure, to take the fame fide of the queftion with the 
author * of * Confiderations on the Policy of Entails, Sc.’—Though we 
differ from our Author, in fome very material points, yet, in juftice to 
his abilitiés, we muft fay, that his arguments ought to be ferioufly at- 
tended to, before the propofed alterations are determined upon ; for, as 
he rightly obférves, it is no proof of wifdom to be either too tenacious 
of old principles, or too hafty in the adoption of new ones. 


* Mr. Dalrymple. See Rev. for June 1765. 


ReEtictous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 37. 4 farther Appeal to the unprejudiced Fudgment of Man- 
kind, in Behalf of the Indians. Containing, 1. Animadverfions 
upon fome late Arguments of a Right Reverend Prelate of the 
Church of England, in Reference to our fending Miffionaries from 
hence to convert the Indians. Written in the Year 1760. 2 
Thoughts upon the proper Means and Meafures of converting the 
Indians to true Chriftianity. Written in the Year 1764. Te 
which are added, Confiderations relative to the Subjeé? of the fore- 
going Propofals, particularly that of appointing Bifhops or Super- 
intendents in our Colonies abroad. By another Hand: both 
Joint-writers in the Free and Candid Difquifitions relating to the 
Church of England, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 

The impartial Reader, who is a friend to liberty, to the unalicns 
sights 
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rights of confcience, and to genuine Chriftianity, will be much pleafed 

with this appeal; it is written with fpirit and judgment, and contains 

feyeral {mart and pertinent obfervations relating to the propagation of 
the gofpel among the Indians, and the epifcopizing of our colonies. 

Ast. 38. The Harmony of the Evangelifts: or, The Four Gofpe 

~ connetied into one regular hiftorical Series. By William Green- 
wood, D. D. Reétor of Solyhull, and Vicar of St. Nicholas 
in Warwick. 12mo. 28. 6d. Rivington. 

Of the feveral Harmonies of the Gofpel already publifhed, fome have 
been fo well executed, and fo favourably received by the public, that 
there could be’but one reafon for this addition to their number, viz. the 
confiderable bulk and price of the former compilations: too great for 
the circumftances of the lower ranks of readers,—-who are the very 
people that moft need the affiftance of fuch books. This was Dr. Green- 
wood’s motive for offering the prefent little connective view of the New 
Teftament, to the Chriftian world; and we fuppofe it will: anfwer the 
laudable end he had in view: as it appears to be very judicioufly exe- 
cuted. He has chiefly followed the fteps of Dr. Macknight ; whofe va- 
luable performance we recommended to our Readers at its firft appear- 
ance; and have fince had the fatisfaGtion to fee our judgment of that 
work fully ratified by the public fuffrage in its favour. 

Art. 39. The Sovereignty of the Divine Adminiftration vindicated ; 
or, A Rational Account of our bleffed Saviour’s remarkable Temp 
tation in the Wilderne[s; the Pofeffed at Capernaum, the Demo- 

_ miacs at Gadara, and the Deftruétion of the Swine: with Free 

_ Remarks on feveral other important Paffages in the New Teftament. 
By the late Rev. Mr. Thomas Dixon of Bolton. Witha 
Preface, by the Rev. Mr. John Seddon of Manchefter. 8vo. 
1s. Becket. 

Mr. Dixon propofes a figurative or allegorical interpretation of our 
Lords temptations. He is of opinion that the devil was not at all cons 
cerned in it; but that fuch thoughts arofe in the mind of our Saviour, 
in the courfe of his meditations, as would naturally have arifen in the 
mind of any perfon, in the fame or like circumftances with thofe in which 
Chrift then was, ‘Ihe Editor of this pofthumous publication, has ob 
ferved, in a note, at p, 20, that the* propriety of the temptations, and 
their application to the courfe of our bleffed Saviour’s miniftry, is repre- 
fented in a full and fatisfa€tory manner by Mr. Farmer *, in a tra& 
publithed fince the death of our Author, which, had he lived to fee, 
would have rendered his own performance more perfeét.’ He adds, 
however, that Mr. Dixon’s notion of an allegorical reprefentation of 
real temptatrons, feems preferable to an entire wifionary fcene; and he 
aks, ‘Is it not more honourable to our Lord, and more exemplary ?? 
This worthy Divine feems, indeed, to have been fo thorough an 
enemy to the devil, that he appears defirous and determined, to the ut- 
moft of his abilities, to drive the black gentleman entirely out of the 
world, It appeared to him that many things faid in {cripture concerning 
the devil, muit be interpreted figuratively, if we would avoid afferting 


a 





* See Review, Vol. XXV. p. 130. 
the 
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the moft abfurd and ridiculous things. ‘ Every one, fays he, who jg 

vainted éither with human or divine learning, knows, thatthe mot 
beautifél parts of it confift in figurative, bold, hyperbolical defcriptions 
Nay, ‘nothing is more ufval or ornamental iri all kinds of poetry, that 
to.reprefent good or evil qualities, virtues, or vices, under the characz 
ters of perfons. Thus in the heathen poetry, the mufes, the graces 
and furies, faith, fortune, &c. have been reprefented as real perfons, In 
like manner St. Paul has in profe, with great elegance, introduced fin 
and death, as though they were real perfons; from whence our famous 
poet Milton, took one of his univerfally admired epifodes. Hence, as 
the fcriptures were wrote in the bold, figurative, eaftern manner, whea 
the literal fenfe of a paffage is abfurd, recourfe may juftly be had to a 
figurative interpretation. This is what proteftants univerfally allow, in 
arguing againft the church of Rome, and particularly againft tranfub. ' 
ftantiation ; for we fay, our Lord’s words, This is my body, and this cup 
és the New Teftament, in my blod, are to be underftood figuratively, and 
not literally, left abfurdity and contradi€tion fhould follow from the li- 
teral fenfe. In like manner, when Satan is faid to prefent himfelf be- 
fore the Lord among the fons of God, there is a neceffity of interpreting 
this figuratively ; fince one would think nothing could be more abfurd, 
than as this place is commonly underitood, that the devil prefented him- 
felf before God amongft the holy angels. But I am inclined to think, 
that the devil is neither really nor figuratively intended; for the word 
Satan may fignify nothing more than an adverfary, or a calumhiator, 
or the abftraét quality called calumny ; which may with the greateft 
beauty be poetically defcribed, either among the worfhippers of the fons 
of God on earth, or the angels in heaven, accufing Job, as is repre- 
fented in this fecond chapter; or it may mean no more, than the tan. 
ders of his envious neighbours. ‘The word Satan does not only fignify, 
but .is rendered adverfary by our own tranflators, Again, to interpret 
our Lord’s temptation literally of the devil, would make it look very 
ftrange, if not expofe it to ridicule, Can any thing be more indefen- 
fible or incredible, than that the devil fhould aétually tranfport our Lord 
from the wildernefs through the air to a pinnacle of the temple, and 
that from thence he conveyed him to a high mountain? If the fineft 
poetical writings, not to fay profe ones too, were thus literally to be in- 
terpreted, they would lofe all their beauty, and mankind would ceafe 
to admire, and be charmed with them.’ 

With refpe& to Chrift’s cafting out devils, our Author underftands no 
more, thereby, than that he cured feveral difeafed, mad, and lunatic 
perfons. In this notion he has the countenance of feveral learned critics, 
whofe writings on this fubjeét have been kong beforethe public; and 
many ftill living muft remember the notable controverfy concerning the 
Demoniacs, in which the late Leonard Twells, and other able divines, 
were fo much concerned, 

For farther particulars of Mr, Dixon’s fcheme of demonology, we 
mutt refer to the pamphlet; particularly recommending to the Reader’s 
attention, Mr. Seddon’s very honeft and fenfible prefatory dilcourfe on 
the right of private judgment, and the proper exercife of that right. 


[The Single Sermons in our next. ] 











